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-+- BY THE B&H 
FTCAL~ 


Two of the most important factors that affect jet engine life, efficiency, and safe 
operation are Exhaust Gas Temperature (EGT) and Engine Speed (RPM). Excess 
heat will reduce “bucket” life as much as 50% and low EGT materially reduces 
efficiency and thrust. Any of such conditions will make operation of the aircraft 
both costly and dangerous. The JETCAL Analyzer predetermines accuracy of the 


EGT and (interrelatedly) Tachometer systems and isolates errors if they exist. 


The JETCAL ANALYZES JET ENGINES 10 WAYS: 


1) The Jetcat Analyzer functionally tests 
EGT thermocouple circuit of a jet aircraft or 
pilotiess aircraft missile for error without 
running the engine or disconnecting any wir- 
ing. GUARANTEED Accuracy is +4°C, at en- 
gine test temperature 

2) Checks individual thermocouples “on the 
bench” before placement in parallel harness. 
3) Checks thermocouples within the harness 
for continuity. 

4) Checks thermocouples and paralleling 
harness for accuracy. 

5) Checks resistance of the Exhaust Gas 
Temperature system. 

6) Checks insulation of the EGT circuit for 
shorts to ground and for shorts between leads, 
7) Checks EGT Indicators (in or out of the 
aircraft). 


8) Checks EGT system with engine removed 


from aircraft (in production line or overhaul 
shop). 


9) Reads jet engine speed while the engine is 
running with a guaranteed accuracy of +0.1% 
in the range of 0-110% RPM. Additionally, 
the TaKcaL circuit can be used to trouble 
shoot and isolate errors in the aircraft tachom- 
eter system. 


10) Jetcat Analyzer enables engine adjust- 
ment to proper relationship between engine 
temperature and engine RPM for maximum 
thrust and efficiency during engine run (Tab- 
bing or Micing). 

ALSO functionally checks aircraft Over- 
Heat Detectors and Wing Anti-Ice Systems 
(thermal switch and continuous wire) by 
using TEMPCAL Probes.. Rapid heat rise .. . 
3 minutes to 800°F! Fast cycling time of 
thermal switches . . . 4 to 5 complete cycles 
per minute for bench checking in production. 


B&H INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
3479 West Vickery Blvd. * Fort Worth 7, Texas 


Sales-Engineering Offices: 


ENGLAND: Bryans Aeroquipment Ltd. (Licensee), 15, Willow Lane, Mitcham, Surrey 











DOUBLE 
DIAGNOSIS 

TO PREVENT 
“HEART DISEASE” 








Tests EGT System Accuracy to 
+4°C at Test Temperature 


(functionally, without running the engine) 


Tests RPM Accuracy to 10 RPM 
in 10,000 RPM (0.1%) 


The JETCAL is in worldwide use . . . by the 
U. S. Navy and Air Force as well as by major 
aircraft and engine manufacturers. Write, 
wire or phone for complete information, 
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VALLEY STREAM, L.I., N. Y¥.: 108 So. Franklin, LO 1-9220 e¢ DAYTON, O.: 209 Commercial Bidg., BA 4-4563 ¢ COMPTON, CAL.: 105 N. Bradfield St., NE 6-89 
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a sight on an airfield 4 WAX 
ope ° Af 
as familiar as a wind sock! ‘> 
. el 
It’s a fact that a corporate or private aircraft tion for fair play and expert workmanship. 


operator would have difficulty making a day’s It’s a welcomed sight, this “Sign of Service” 


cross-country flight without encountering the 
Goodyear “Sign of Service.” 


For it is the sign of the largest and most com- 
plete service network serving civil aviation 
in the land. 


Each one of these signs marks the headquar- 
ters of an airport service center that is backed 
by the most reliable stock of top-quality air- 
craft parts and accessories — and manned by 
men who have built a long-standing reputa- 


—the one more flying consumers rely on than 
any other! 

Reason? Reliability, parts availability, 
dependability. 

It’s that simple. That’s what a great reputa- 
tion is built upon! 

Wherever you fly, whenever you need a small 
part or a complete overhaul—taxi over to the 
“Sign of Service.” You can rely on the people 
who put it there. 














Goodyear Aviation Products Distributors 


VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES, Southern Division 
‘Byrd Airport, Richmond 23, Va. 

DENVER AIRPLANE SUPPLY 
Stapleton Airfield, Denver, Colo. 

THE DON HORN COMPANY 
353 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. Atlanta, Ga.—Chicago, Ill. NATIONAL AVIATION SUPPLY CO. 


Dallas, Tex.—Miami, Fla.—Glendale, Cal.—Teterboro, N. J. SOE NOON OF, eens 2M, FO. 
- ATLANTIC AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
— SUPPLY CORPORATION OF FLORIDA Box 1709, Wilmington, Delaware 
ampa, Fla.—Orlando, Fla. 
impa t anc a STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
KY SUPPLY PO. Box 873, Helena, Mont. P.O. Box 271, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 


AIR-PARTS INTERNATIONAL Burbank, Cal.—New York, N. Y. 


PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


/AN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass.—Washington, D. C.—Teterbéro, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill.—Richmond, Va. 
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OZARK 


New wheel wells are equipped with doors 
that completely enclose wheels and tires when 
landing gear is retracted, thus helping to 
eliminate drag. 

New oil cooler scoop has less frontal 
area; exhausts air out of sides to eliminate 
exhausting into wheel wells, further reducing 


drag. 


One in a series about users of Phillips 66 Aviation Products 


LOOKS AHEAD 





In keeping with its plans for better service in the 
years to come, Ozark Air Lines recently modified 
its fleet of twenty DC-3's. These modifications, 
detailed below, provide for improved efficiency 
and performance. Ozark is an important con- 
necting line operator, serving Mid-West and 
Mid-South cities, such as Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Wichita, 
Louisville and Nashville. 


MAJOR CHANGES that add to the performance of Ozark’s DC-3: 





Shorter exhaust stacks reduce back- 
pressure, increase power and produce a jet- 
assist effect. Also reduce vibration and noise; 
lower maintenance cost. 

Flush-type antennas improve the aero- 
dynamic characteristics of the DC-3 and 
contribute to the general efficiency of radio 
navigation. 


2 Today, Phillips 66 Aviation Gasoline gives 
dependable, efficient performance to Ozark 
and other leading air lines, as well as to the 
military air services. 

In step with the future, Phillips is a leading 
producer of super performance Jet Fuels for the 
latest designs in turbo-props and jets. And 
Phillips research continues to lead the way for 








AVIATION DIVISION e 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e 





development of fuels for the aircraft of tomorrow. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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TAG 
MS-760 4-PLACE JET, 
r of which will be available for de- 
ry in 1958 after first two go to 
nry Timken of Detroit and Beech 
tory in June July. Price in- 
short training course for one 
chanic. 
CESSNA DELIVERED OVER 100 
NEW 1958 AIRPLANES, mostly of 
new deluxe Skylane model, in a 
ss flyaway at the end of December 
wind up 1957 business totaling over 
000,000 in volume including $32.6 
down 13% for commercial 
$32.4 million, up 32%, for 
and $4.8 million, up 22%, for 
lraulic division, the total being up 
over 1956 sales. More gains are 
ected for 1958, when Cessna hopes 
over 50° of the market. 
FOR CABIN PRESSURI- 
IN AERO COMMANDERS 
marking the Commander as 
non-airline small transport 
iilable with cabin pressurization. 
rwO NEW MODELS FOR 1958 
being readied by Champion Air- 
at Osceola, W They will 
a 140-hp. Lycoming engine in a 
vy 120-mph. “DX’er” 2-3-place tri- 
a new “SkyTrac” agricul- 
iral version, Honed-for of 
DX’er is less than $7,000. 
ENTIRE STOCK OF 
RILEY TWINS has been 
m Temco Aircraft 
Denver and Vest and 


offering 


BEECH HAS $210,000 PRICE 


V 400-MPH. 


or 


ig 
aes 


ion, 
raft; 
tary, 


apture 
LOOK 
ZATION 
I 1958, 
first 


ft sconsin. 


S and in 
price 


TEMCO 
purchased 
by Vest Aircraft 
Jack Riley of 
them at reduced 
below that of some _ single- 
planes. They have 170-hp. Ly- 
ng engines, range up to 1,500 
es, 180-mph. cross-country speed, 
tanks standard and Horton & 
ton interiors. 
NAVY ORDERS FOR TWO NEW 
CHANCE VOUGHT FIGHTERS total! 


lallas are 


as 


Hy) 


$3535,000,000. They are the F8U-3, a 
all-weather fighter, and _ the 
F8U-2, an improved version of the 
1,000-mph. Crusader which won the 
lier Trophy for Vought and the 


vy this year. The new F8U-3 will 
powered by a J-75 engine. 
\LOUETTE II JET HELICOPTER 
SALES, SERVICE AND PRODUC- 
ION are being established by Re- 
lic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
Y., with a new helicopter division 
aded by Herbert H. Munsey, form- 
with Bell, and staff including 
R. Rouillard, formerly with Con- 
ental Aviation & Engineering 
rp.; Frank H. (Bud) Kelley, form- 
y with Hawk Helicopters and Bell; 


NEWEST COMMERCIAL HELICOPTER IS TURBINE-POWER 
SKY S-62 with 1,000-hp. General Electric T-58 shaft turbine for 7 


watertight hull and amphibious gear for land or water 


this Spring. 


operations. 





ED SIKOR- 
00 lbs. more 
payload than the S-55 from which it was developed, with greater cabin space and 


It will fly 
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a A B A BB V’ FW B 
THIS MONTH’S COVER shows 1958 models of Cessna’s Models 172, 
182, Skylane and 310B flying in formation with their new “fin” exterior 
paint trim. Newest member of the Cessna line is the Skylane version of 
the 182, a deluxe, fully-equipped airplane featuring speed fairings for 
its wheels. Still another new model will be the Model 175, a version of 
the 172 with a 175-hp. geared Continental engine replacing the 145-hp 
engine in the 172. 
(Cessna Photo.) 
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Now on the job 


BELL'S 2,0001 
MODEL 47 








Bell has built more helicopters than any other manufacturer. 
The 2,000th edition of the distinguished 47 model series, the Bell 
Ranger, has rolled off the assembly line and joined the 

hundreds of other Bells at work for many of America’s best-known 


Watch companies. In the Armed Services, in business and 
“WHIRLYBIRDS™ industry, it’s the most widely-used helicopter in the world. 
on TV .. consult For the Bell 47 represents 2,500,000 hours of flying 

) ” oc ] _ . . . . 
your local paper for experience. . the equivalent of almost 300 years of flight time. 
time and station. It has stood not only this test of time, but has proven its ability 


in true-life tests of climate, altitude and terrain in 52 countries. 


From its military success on the battlefields of Korea, the 

Bell has gone straight to commercial success in hundreds of 
peace-time uses. In such fields as oil, manufacturing, 
construction, utilities and agriculture, as well as in defense work, 
the Bell is proving its worth, paying its way, many times over. 
And the Bell 47 continues to be lowest in initial cost, lowest in 
maintenance, longest in service life between overhauls 

..and most advanced in operational features. Look to the 2,000th 
Bell, and the thousands that will follow, for continued leadership. 


We 


CORPORATION 





SUBSIDIARY OF BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION @ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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~— ROLLS-ROYCE 
DART 


PROP-JETS 





POWER THE VICKERS VISCOUNT, THE FAIRCHILD F-27 AND 
THE AVIATION TRADERS ACCOUNTANT AND HAVE 
BEEN CHOSEN FOR THE ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 650 
THE HANDLEY PAGE HERALD AND 
THE GRUMMAN GULFSTREAM 





For airline, local service carrier 


. and executive operation, the Rolls-Royce Dart is 
the most proven prop-jet in the world. 
It has flown over 3,000,000 hours in 


scheduled airline service. 


LLS-ROYCE LIMITED-ENGLANOD-SCOUTLAR DOD - CAN APA  SUSTERALIA 
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*180-mph. Trips 
*1,400-fpm. Rate of Climb 


The Riley Twin’s Got Everything 


*144.5 Gals. Standard Fuel 
*Go-Anywhere Short-Field Performance 


*Up to 1,500-Mile Range 


*Unmatched Ruggedness, Stability, Flying Ease 


*Luxurious Interior 


*Airline Panel 


Trade Now for a Riley Twin—$23,400 New, $18,900 Used! 


Business flying has always needed a small, 
high-performance Twin with 3-miles-a-minute 
speed, 1,500-mile range, comfortable seating, 
fore-and-aft baggage compartments, adequately 
heated and ventilated cabin, short-field ease of 
handling, ruggedness and easy to fly as well as 
economical to operate. ... 4 All these requirements 
— everything you've always needed and wanted 
are available now in the NEW RILEY TWIN. 
. Many similar features are also available in 
other light twins, but the joker is always the 
initial purchase price. HERE’S YOUR OP- 
PORTUNITY to own and use a high-performance 
Twin we now have NEW RILEY TWINS AT 
HALF THE COST of comparable small Twins. 








You'll Like the Way YOU Can Fly the Riley Twin! 


Pie Aa 


tes ee taste 
ewes 
een ot 
a 





$23,400 with equipment formerly optional 
now included as standard. We also have some 
like-new used RILEY TWINS at $18,900, com- 
plete. Don’t wait — act NOW. 


“Riley 


Ey TEMCO 


Riley Engineering & Sales 





825 Exchange Bank Bidg., 100 Exchange Park North 
Dallas 35, Texas, Fleetwood 1-3156 
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FROM THE TIP OF FLORIDA TO THE TOP OF MAINE 


I 





there ... at 600 airports! Nowadays, flying’s a breeze! One 


on: Esso Aviation Dealers. No doubt about it, they’re really tops for 
service (and those Esso fuels and lubricants are A-1 too!). If you’ve 


tan Esso Aviation Credit Card, it’s even better ... you can charge tire 
| battery service, landing fees, overnight in-transit storage and minor 
ergency repairs as well as your gasoline, oil and lubrication. Next flight 


enjoy yourself! Put down where there’s an Esso Aviation Dealer 
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(= = | FREE TO PILOTS! See your nearest 

Esso Aviation Dealer for a free 

Flight Sequence Card, containing 

everything from VHF frequencies 

es, | for private pilots to traffic control 
—_ light signals. 


ee 








A distinguished addition to 1958's 
powerful 180-182 line... 


Here it is leading the parade for 1958 . . . Cessna’s 
big, bright, and beautiful new SKYLANE—com- 
pletely equipped with radio and navigational gear! 


Besides full radio and navigational equipment, the 
SKYLANE features an over-all, 3-color paint job 
(in your choice of over 500 color combinations), 
wheel speed fairings, tinted glass in all windows, 
and a magnificently styled interior. The new SKY- 
LANE is truly the complete airplane for the com- 
plete pilot. And it’s all yours with the inherent 
advantages of complete factory installation and 
‘package pricing” of equipment. That’s not all... 
The SKYLANE offers you the same high perform- 
ance (plus additional speed), the same outstanding 
stability and Land-O-Matic handling ease as its 
sleek and powerful sistership—the great new Flair- 
Flight Cessna 182 for 1958. Plus the rugged all-metal 
construction, economy, and reliability so well 
proven throughout the big and powerful 180-182 
line. 

Prices (std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita) begin at $13,850 
for the 180 and $14,350 for the 182. See your nearby 
Cessna dealer (Yellow Pages of phone book) or 
write CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Dept. 
FM-21, Wichita, Kansas. 


[ nquire 
about Cessna 
lease plans 


ESSHM 





the Cessna 
Skylane 





NEW FLAIR-FLIGHT CESSNA 182 FOR 1958 —with sparkling beauty, 


performance, and comfort surpassing airplanes in the same price class! 
Most stable airplane in its class. Lowest cost airplane in its class. 
Comfort-engineered 4-place cabin with new-for-'58 styling and extra 
features. All-metal construction. Land-O-Matic landing gear, Para-tift 
flaps, 230-h.p. Continental engine. See it now at your Cessna dealer's! 


4 GREAT CESSNAS QHQDDDITHE COMPLETE 
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RUGGED, VERSATILE CESSNA 180—4-place, all-metal airplane, serv- 
é ) 19,800 ft. (22,800 ft. with McCauley Propeller). Spring-steel 
tional landing gear with Goodyear castering gear for smoothest, 

le on rough fields. Para-Lift flaps for short-field landings, take- 

oth, 6-cylinder 230-h.p. Continental engine. Removable rear 

argo. Famous wherever there are challenging flying problems. 


ET FOR EVE 
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POPULAR CESSNA 180 AMPHIBIAN — one of many adapta- 


tions of the versatile Cessna 180. Para-Lift flaps let you fly in and 
out of small bodies of water. Ideal for long-distance ‘‘bush"’ fly- 
ing. Easily adaptable into ambulance-plane, ski-plane, photo- 
plane, many other uses. 


BUSINESS NEED! 
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A PALACE FOR KING PILOT! 


The King of Aviation — the American Pilot — is 
enthroned in his new Palace Down In Dallas — the 


finest private flying terminal in all the world of 
> ' 
wings! 


On hand with a Right Royal Welcome is his eager 
Southwest Airmotive court. 


First to get The Treatment is Happy Pilot-King 
Poddy Parish, attended by Hangar Crew Chief Ed 
Tresp who flutes forth a cobra-like length of gas 
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LOVE FIELD 
DIVISIONS: KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


hose; Clerk John Newton, trumpeting open His 
Majesty's swank lounge and flight ops room; Exe« 
VP Winston Castleberry, proferring the key to hos- 
pitality and service; Stenog Peggy Martin, harem- 
girling up the stairs with the model of a sleek 
SAC-based rent car, and Famed Foodist Carlo 
Messina, bearing exotic tidbits from the glamorous 
Flight Deck Restaurant. 


If you, too, like Kingly Treatment, here's the 


answer. There’s nothing like it — anywhere! 


Southwest <= Airmotive Co. 


DALLAS 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Just 


among 
ourselves 

















Time for a Change in Philosophy 


UBLISHED in this edition 
on page 21 is a review of 


Civil Aeronautics Board proposal 


for changing the Air Trafic Rules 
CAR Part 60). The Civil <Aero- 
sutics Administration, the agency 


hat handles the flow of air traffic and 
dministers all the civil air regulations, 
lmits the proposal started in their 
The Civil 
he rule-making authority, has called 


hops. Aeronautics Board, 
for comments on the changes to be 
ent in no later than February 28, 
58 

While many of the arguments of 
he CAA and CAB are well taken, we 
re a bit weary of the constant en- 
roachments being made on the lower 
ltitudes just because airplanes are 
etting thicker, bigger and faster. The 
Federal-Aid 


Vays been tied to the need of big 


Airport Program has al 


irplanes — big terminal airports and 

irports with military usage in mind. 

\s air trafhe has increased in recent 

ears it seems that the philosophy is 
“all rules, regulations and equip 

nt will be based on the requitements 
the big airplane.” 

It’s high time the rule-makers and 
urplane people start solving some 
their problems by adapting their 

erations to the limited capabilities 

the smaller airplanes and make it a 

vo-way street. This publication for 
juarter of a century has taken the 

tand as written in the law of the land 


it the air space is for all of us, that 


re is plenty of it up there and 
rough wisdom and scientific evolu 
mary progress the economic use of 
ne means that everybody can fly 
th the least amount of restrictions. 
intelligent give-and-take attitude 
ll reduce to a minimum any serious 
flicts between any segments: of 
ition, general, airline or military. 
We recognize the trafic problems 
rounding the high density airports 
the nation. But we don’t see how 
ve-mile visibility minimum in these 

can do anything but prove the 


igerous philosophy that the only 
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way to correct the air trafic problem 
and to eliminate the collision hazard 
is to let everybody fly but the little 
airplane! 

General aviation’s fleet of aircraft, 
currently certificated, is in the neigh- 
borhood of 60,000 units — forty times 
more airplanes than on the nation’s 
airlines. General aviation aircraft cur- 
rently fly at a rate of ten million 
annual hours or three times more than 
the airlines. A forty-eight hour opera- 
tional survey on airports all over the 
nation last year by the General Avia- 
tion Facilities Planning Group re- 
vealed a tremendous amount of short- 
haul flying going on within hub areas. 
The flying businessman, who accounts 
for most of the aircraft utilization 
hours of late model craft, can not be 
shut out of busy terminal airports dur- 
ing hours of restricted ceiling and visi 


EDITORIALS 


bility. If he is he’ll put his airplane in 
the barn, sell it and return to the 
automobile. 

Airways modernization — planning 
now going on will increase the ca- 
pacity of the air traffic system and as 
its name implies will modernize the 
airways. But if the system or systems 
are to be designed around the big air 
transports and military jets, or if 
general aviation is hamstrung during 
the interim period before the new 
systems are adopted, we won’t need the 
new systems for traffic flying below 
ten or twelve thousand feet. They'll 
kill it. 

So the time has come for general 
aviation to stand together and make a 
frontal attack on the proposition that 
air traffic rules will be imposed on the 
basis of what’s good for the big and 
fast airplanes. The low levels must be 
allocated to general aviation. With 
adequate speeds on approach and with 
good communications, the high flying 
pressurized jobs can adapt themselves 
to the little guy down near the 
ground. This must be the new phi- 
losophy in any attempt to tamper 
with the rules of the road. 


Bennett Griffin Retiring 


— . H. Grithn will 
retire next month as di 

rector of the Washington National 
Airvort, bringing to a close a long and 
brilliant career of dedicated public 
service. Benny, as 
he is affectionate- 
ly known by 
thousands of 
friends in avia- 
tion and govern- 
will be 


missed in 


ment, 
sorely 

the future around 
one of the world’s 





Grittin 


busiest airports. 
His retirement has been eminently 
earned. 

Washington National Airport just 
won't be the same place without him. 
Even though this great aviation facili- 
ty is one of the largest business enter- 
prises in the nation’s capital, Benny 
always found time to spend with visi- 
tors in all stations of life who wanted 
to see what made one of the most 


successful airports in the world really 





ticl, He had the rare and peculiar 
genius of being able to operate either 
in his office or out on the field with 
equal efficiency, tackling the multi- 
tudinous jobs, both large and small, 
that face the typical airport manager 
every day and night, without sweat 
or pressure or politics. 

Surely Benny Griffin leaves his job 
with the satisfaction of knowing he 
was thoroughly appreciated during 
his term of service. Aviation’s ex- 
plosive growth during the decade 
Benny has served as director of the 
airport produced complex problems 
that would have beaten down men of 
lighter metal. The real monument to 
his everlasting credit is the fact that 
he took this explosive growth in stride 
and simply and quietly went about 
the business of expanding the field’s 
facilities to take care of everybody 
from the paying passenger to the 


transient business pilot, as the need 

arose. We know of no other major 

world airport where the demands of 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Vought Vocabulary 


/ + 
cham pl ON)? the fighter whose record is written 


on aviation’s most honored trophies 


\gain the aviation world salutes the FSU-1 Crusader. 


rhe Collier Trophy, one of America’s highest tributes, 


has been awarded to the Navy and to Chance Vought 
for 1957's most significant aviation achievement: devel- 
opment of this record-smashing jet fighter. 

The Crusader’s first triumph was the 1,015 mph 
national speed record that won the coveted Thompson 
lrophy. Next came history's first cross-continent, ocean- 
to-ocean, carrier-to-carrier flight. Following that flight, 


a Crusader streaked across the nation in “Operation 





Bullet.” This 203-minute flight set an official world’s rec- 
ord and marked the first supersonic crossing of the U. S. 

The blazing performance that has taken aviation’s top 
honors brings unmatched air combat strength to the 
U. S. Navy. The Vought Crusader is now aboard Fleet 


carriers ...strengthening America’s power for peace. 


CHANCE ' 


OUGHT AIRCRAKFT 


‘NCORPORATEO SPALiass TEXAS 
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...for supplies — light cargo — personnel 





ow 








Easy to load and unload through its two, yard-wide, 
180°-opening doors . . . the supercharged, twin-engine 
‘Trecker Amphibian serves as a rugged, dependable, 
high-altitude, light cargo transport. 
Wherever there’s work to be done — 
mining and timber surveys... oil exploration . . . aerial 
photography . . . offshore service . . . commercial fishing. . . 
a flying ambulance—the Trecker Amphibian 
furnishes timesaving, any-base versatility. 


Description and specifications on request . . . Brochure A 


RECK ER AITRORAFT CORPORATION 


Division of Kearney & Trecker Corporation, established in 1898 
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a completely transistorized... 
lightweight... low power-drain 


MARKER RECEIVER 


AVR-200 : 














Designed for the jet age, the AVR-200 Marker Receiver meets the 
demand for lightweight, low power requirement, miniraum main- 
tenance. Operating on either DC or AC primary power, the receiver 
actually needs less power than any of the three lamps it operates. 


Among the features are: Weighs less than 4 pounds « Sectionalized construction for ease of 
maintenance « Universal power supply (from either 28 VDC or 115 VAC) « No moving parts 
¢ Instantly interchangeable with other similar equipment « Printed circuits ¢ Standard short “4 
ATR form factor « Standard industry-coordinated installation wiring. 


Investigate the AVR-200 for modernizing your present aircraft 
or for future requirements. Available mid-1958. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CUSTOM AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
11819 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CAL. L 
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or any Authorized Dealer for Custom Aviation Equipment 
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“PA-18-A 
PERFORMANCE 

















va 
Says Harry F. Clark of Nampa and Parma, Idaho 
= [wenty-seven years in aviation—the last 10 spent in advantage over other types of agricultural planes. 
developing the largest dusting and spraying operation in “As for economy, we operate the 18-A’s for one- 
idaho—qualify Harry F. Clark to speak with authority quarter what it costs to operate the Stearmans or the 
on agricultural aircraft. N3N’s. Our gas consumption in the 18-A’s, for example, 
The present fleet flown by Clark’s Flying Service is 7 gallons an hour, compared with 22-25 gallons in the 
cludes 13 Piper PA-18-A’s. All are 150 horsepower, Stearmans. And we pull real heavy loads—averave be- 
high-density combination dusting and spraying units, and tween 600 and 700 pounds. 
Clark expects to add four more PA-18-A 150’s to his “The crops in this area which we regularly spray or 
fleet next spring. Seven pilots, all with wide experience dust are alfalfa, alfalfa seed, clover, onions, radishes, 
n aerial application, are on the staff. carrots, lima beans, potatoes, corn and hops. Under con- 
“For performance, the PA-18-A is supreme,” says tract to the Forest Service we also spray sagebrush, 
Mr. Clark. “Visibility is unlimited and, since the pilots frequently at altitudes of 8,500 to 9,000 feet. 
in really see, the chance of accidents is reduced 75 per “The dependability of our Pipers is, of course, legend- 
cent over planes with radial-style engines. The Pipers’ ary. With those Lycoming engines, we just don’t know 
fa w-flying capability with flaps gives us a tremendous what a failure is.” 
THERE’S PROFIT FOR YOU, TOO, WITH THE PIPER PA-18-A 
Have you investigated the advantages of the 150 hp 
Piper PA-18-A, world’s most widely purchased agri- 
| cultural plane? Available in duster, sprayer, or quickly PIPER 
convertible combination versions. Write for PA-18-A 
: brochure, Dept. D-17. 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 





MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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Speed fairings for main and nose wheels plus complete paimt job distinguish new completely-equipped and plushed Sky 
lane, added for 1958 to the Cessna 180-182 series. Other standard equipment includes full instrument panel with gyros 
and choice of Narco or Lear omni-transceiver and tinted windows. Beautiful drag-reducing wheel pants are of molded 











glass fibre, weigh 15 lbs. installed and add 3 mph. in speed, Skylane’s cruising speed being 158 mph. 


Cessna Photo.) 


Skylane Tons Cessna’s 1958 MiddleLine | 


W! TH a flair for glamour and 
intensive sales efforts, Cessna 
Aircraft Company has dressed up its 
Model 180-182 series of 4-place, 230- 
hp. business planes for 1958 and added 
to the series a new plush, ready 
equipped version known as the “Sky- 
lane.” 

his series is Cessna’s middle-priced 
line — between its 145-hp. Model 172 
ind its twin-engine Model 310B — 
ind is referred to by Cessna as its 
1958.”" Ie 


conventional-geared 


“mighty middle line for 
consists of the 
Model 180 at $13,850, the tricycle- 
geared Model 182 at $14,350 and the 
deluxe Skylane at $16,850. 

The Skylane’s distinguishing features 
ire wheel pants — called “speed fair- 
ings” for its main and nose wheels — 
ind a package radio-instrument instal 
lation as standard equipment including 
choice of Lear or Narco omni-trans- 
ceiver with crystals and low frequency 
horizon 


range plus direction and 
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gyros, sensitive altimeter, clock, out- 
side air temperature gauge, rate of 
climb indicator and turn and bank. 
In addition, its standard equipment 
will include tinted glass in all win- 
dows, sun navigation light 


flasher, tow bar modified for use with 


visors, 


the wheel cover and complete paint 
job of three-color exterior and distinc- 
tive interior upholstering scheme. 

“The Skylane is the answer to the 
trade’s needs for a complete airplane 
for a complete pilot,” a Cessna spokes- 
man said. “It has a full instrument 
panel and sells at a package price. For 
those whose needs are met by its 
factory-installed equipment, it is a 
complete airplane ready to go the 
minute the customer takes over, elimi- 
nating any necessity for acquiring and 
having installed the optional equip- 
ment which would otherwise be neces- 
sary.” 

The extra equipment which comes 
as standard on the Skylane can be 





summed up by weights as follows 
Extras with Narco package 51.5 Ibs 
plus 15 lbs. for speed fairings plus 6.5 





lbs. for paint. Extras with Lear pack 
age 62.5 Ibs. plus 15 lbs. for speed 
fairings plus 6.5 lbs. for paint. 
Effect of the speed fairings on per- 
formance is said to be an increase of 
3 mph. over the Model 182 with 
“bare” tricycle gear, Cruising speeds at 
70% horsepower at 8,000 ft. being 
158 mph. and 155 mph., respectively. 
However, the  conventional-geared 
Model 180 is the fastest of all three 
versions, having a 160 mph. cruising 
speed using 70‘; horsepower at 8,000 
ft. These differences translate them- 
selves into’ range as follows at 70°; 





horsepower and 8,000 ft. with 55 gals. 
useable fuel: 





Model Model 
Skylane 182 180 
Miles 667 655 675 
Speed 158 155 160 





Another way of putting it would 
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Skylane panel has direction and hori- 
on gyros, omni-transceiver, sensitive 
and clock as _ standard 
quipment. Small ovals across top 
Rudde? 
im control has been added forward 
Control 


wheels are of new design. 


itimeter 


re decorative medallions. 


f stabilizer trim control. 


(Cessna Photo.) 


ve to say that the speed tairings recap 
ure all but 2 mph. of the speed price 
said for the nosewheel when it was 
dded to make a tricycle out of the 
80. The 180, however, still has a 
00-fpm. advantage in rate of climb 
ver both the Skylane and the 182, the 
igures being 1,130 fpm. for the 180 
is against 1,030 fpm. for the Skylane 
nd 182. It has a 21,500-ft. service 
ceiling against 19,800-ft. ceilings for 
he Skylane and 182. Cessna per 
formance and specifications for the 
hree versions, plus float and am 
phibian modifications of the 180, ac 
ompany this article. 

There has been a continuing indi 
cation in the market that a more de 
uxe and fully equipped airplane than 
he standard Model 182 was needed 
nd market surveys have substantiated 
his indication,” Cessna says. “Intro- 
luction of the Skylane represents an 


ntirely new concept of marketing. 





Che fully-equipped Skylane offers a 
new concept of a complete package 
with a big price advantage as well as 
the benefits of full factory equipment 
installation.” 

The new Skylane is distinguished 
from the 180 and 182 not only by 
the speed fairings covering the wheels 





but by its over-all three-color paint 
combination and special medallions on 
the panel, glove compartment, striker 
plates on the window latch, control 


wheel and exterior. 

Improvements incorporated in all 
three versions include the addition of 
a rudder trim control forward of the 


Vew Model 182 has swept-fin paint design. It and Skylane and 180 are powered by a 6-cylinder Continental engine 


ited at 230 hp. at 2,600 rpm. for 


O-470-K engine. 





operations, the Skylane and 182 having the O-470-L engine and the 180 the 


(Cessna Photo.) 




















Cessna 180 remains fastest of the 180-182 series with 160-mph. cruising speed. 


1958 Cessna 180-182 Series 


Factory Data 


Continental Engine Model No. 
Power, hp. at rpm. 
Speed, 
Top, sea level, mph. 
Cr., 70% hp. at 8,000 ft., 
mph. 
Range, 70°%° hp. at 8,000 fr., 
55 gals. useable 
Miles 
Hours 
True Air Speed, mph. 


Range, maximum at 10,000 fr., 


55 gals. useable, no reserve 
Miles 
Hours 
True Air Speed, mph. 
Rate of Climb, fpm. 
Service Ceiling, ft. 
Gross Wrt., Ibs. 
Empty Wrt., Ibs. 
Useful Load, Ibs. 
Fuel Cap. (55 gals. useable), 
gals. 
Baggage Cap., Ibs. 
Span, ft. 
Length, ft. 
Height, ft. 
Wing Area, sq. ft. 
Wing Loading, Ibs. sq. ft. 
Power Loading, Ibs. hp. 


$16,850 

Skylane 
0-470-L 

230-2,600 


168 
158 


667 
4.2 
158 


819 
7.1 
116 
1,030 
19,800 
2,650 
1,560 
1,090 


65 
120 
36 
26 
8.5 
175 
15.1 
11.5 


$14,350 
Model 
182 
0-470-L 
230-2,600 


165 
155 


655 
4.2 
155 


805 
7.1 
114 
1,030 
19,800 
2,650 
1,560 
1,090 


65 
120 
36 
26 
8.5 
175 
15.1 
11.5 


$13,850 

Model 180 on 180 
180 Floats Amphib. 
0-470-K 0-470-K 0O-470-K 
230-2,600 230-2,600 230-2,600 
170 149 149 
160 146 146 
675 615 615 
4.2 4.2 4.2 
160 156 146 
845 820 820 
7.1 7.4 7.4 
120 110 110 
1,130 1,070 1,055 
21,500 17,000 16,800 
2,650 2,820 2,850 
1,555 1,822 2,034 
1,095 998 861 
65 65 65 
120 120 120 
36 36 36 
26 26 26 
7.5 12 12.3 
175 175 175 
15.1 16.1 16.3 
11.5 12.2 12.4 


NOTES: All performances are for gross weight at sea level unless noted. Engines are 
6-cylinder Continentals, rated as shown for all operations. These engines use 80-octane 
fuel and SAE 30 oil below 40 degrees F. and SAE 50 oil above 40 degrees F. Height 
for 180 on floats is for sitting on ground without dolly; for 180 amphibian, for sitting 
on wheels. 





trim tab and flap control handle. A 
new control wheel is used. 

A new right-hand exhaust outlet 
forces the exhaust down the center 
below the fuselage to eliminate metal 
discoloration from exhaust gases. 

A new window seal adds to cabin 
quietness and a new instrument light- 
ing console package improves instru- 
ment lighting and gives a better flood 
light application. The door lock has 
been relocated to the aft end of the 
handle and will prevent the door han- 
dle from being forced open when it 
is locked. On the panel, fuel, oil 
temperature and oil pressure gauges 
are grouped together. The tachometer 
and manifold pressure gauges are now 
standard size instruments. 

Interiors on the 182 and 180 will 
differ. Model 182 and Skvlane interiors 
may be selected in Sahara gold ot 
Ankara copper, while Model 180 in- 
teriors are available in Azure blue or 
Camel tan. 

Skylane exterior 3-color combina- 
tions may be selected from 8 different 
colors — white, cream, yellow, orange 
in two shades, green, brown and black. 
Exterior styling for the 180 and 182 
will be any one of four color strives 
with each of two base colors. This 
will make available a total of eight 
exterior styling combinations. 

Optional equipment is available in 
a grouping arrangement for factory 
installation in the 180 and 182. 

The Tactair autopilot will be avail 
able for the first time as a factory 
installed 18-gal 
auxiliary fuel tank can be installed in 


accessory. A new 


the baggage compartment. Speed fair- 
ings, standard on the Skylane, will be 
available for the 182. 

Cessna’s new 1958 models were to 
be introduced at a series of dealer 


showings throughout the country on 
(Continued on page 57 





Skylane and 182 (left) and 180 cabin interiors (right) for 1958. Comfortable seats are upholstered in durable custom- 
automobile-type materials easy to maintain and clean. Front and rear seats are adjustable. Skylane has sun visors. 
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Text of CAB proposals shows intention of raising VFR weather minimums and imposing 

other requirements which would restrict aircraft usefulness in general aviation. CAA 

asks for new restrictions, including authority for Administrator to establish different 

“floors” for different control areas. Airspace users and industry given until February 
28 to comment. 








Proposed Changes In Air Traffic Rules 


NE of the most controversial issues raised in 
O recent years throughout general aviation is a 
ewly-proposed revision of Air Traffic Rules (CAR Part 
60) by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The changes, based 
yn the increase in traffic volume, marked increase in 
iircraft speeds and fear of collisions, which have not yet 
naterialized, would raise the ceiling and visibility mini- 
nums for uncontrolled flight in control zones of designated 
igh density airports to 1,500 feet and 5 miles. 

ATC clearance would be required under the new rules 
vhenever weather conditions are below these proposed 
ninimums. Nearly everyone in general aviation agrees 
that the present 700-ft. “floor” on the airways should be 
raised for uncontrolled flight and figures of 2,000 to 5,000 
feet have been mentioned by various spokesmen for the 
ndustry. The new rules leave such floors completely flexi- 


from locale to locale. 

Many observers believe that the 5-mile visibilityj re- 
quirement is dangerously restrictive and would cripple 
aircraft utilization to an impractical level, discouraging 
public use of the airspace for a large segment of personal 
and business air travel. Others contend that the new rules 
are a trend toward an air space and air facility monopoly 
for the airlines, the military forces and the multi-engine 
executive fleet. 

The industry has until February 28, 1958 to submit 
written data and comments. FLIGHT MAGAZINE urges that 
such response be routed through the various trade associ- 
ations representing general aviation interests so that a 
united general aviation stand can be made before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Comment should be based on 
fact, forceful argument and reasoning. Simple expressions 


le to be established by the CAA Administrator, varying 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
(14 CFR Part 60) 

AIR TRAFFIC RULES 
NOTICE OF PROPOSED 
RULE MAKING 
Pursuant to authority delegated by 

Civil Aeronautics Board to the 
jureau of Safety, notice is hereby 
iven that the Bureau will propose to 
he Board amendments to Part 60 of 
the Civil Air Regulations as herein- 
fter set forth. 


Feb. 28 Deadline For Comment 
Interested persons may participate 
the making of the proposed rules 

submitting such written data, 
iews, or arguments as they may 
lesire. Communications should be 
ibmitted in duplicate to the Civil 

\eronautics Board, attention Bureau 

f Safety, Washington 25, D. C. In 

rder to insure their consideration by 

he Board before taking further ac- 
on on the proposed rules, communi- 
itions must be received by February 

8, 1958. Copies of such communica- 
ons will be available after March 
1958 for examination by interested 

ersons at the Docket Section of the 
vard, Room 5412, Department of 

ommerce Building, Washington, D. 


The proposed amendments to the 
ir traffic rules contained herein stem 
rom the written comments received 
response to Civil Air Regulations 
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Draft Release No. 57-11, dated May 
23, 1957, and from the discussions 
which took place at the Air Traffic 
Rules Conference held in Washington 
June 13 and 14, 1957. Three items, a 
proposal to amend 60.18, “Operation 
on and in the vicinty of an airport,” 
a proposal to establish certain altime- 
ter setting procedures, and a proposal 
relating to aircraft ‘ights have not 
yet been fully developed and are not 
included in this draft release. As soon 
as these items have been completed, 
they will be published in a separate 
draft release. 

Minimum Weather Conditions for 
VFR Flight. Draft Release No. 57-11 
contained several recommendations, 
previously submitted to the Bureau, 
which advocated certain increases in 
the minimum VFR weather criteria. 

The written comments received by 
the Bureau and the discussions at 
the Air Traffic Rules Conference re- 
flect a wide divergence of views on 
the part of various users of the air- 
space on this matter. 

It is contended on one hand that 
the currently prescribed minimums do 
not account for the considerable in- 
crease in the sneeds of aircraft. In- 
creasing the VFR minimums, it is 
maintained, will insure greater visi- 
bility during VFR operations which 
will enhance the pilot’s ability to 
avoid a collision, and a greater num- 
ber of operations will be conducted 


of opinion are useless. Text of the proposals follows: 


under the instrument flight rules 
which will result in separation being 
provided by air traffic control and 
will accordingly reduce the collision 
potential. 

On the other hand, the view was 
expressed, particularly by the general 
aviation segment, than an _ over-ail 
increase of the minimum VFR wea- 
ther criteria would unnecessarily and 
unduly restrict a vast amount of 
flight activity. It was contended that 
the absence of an IFR capability on 
the part of a large number of pilots 
and/or airplanes coupled with the 
number of times that the weather 
conditions would be below the pro- 
posed minimums for VFR flight 
would seriously limit the utility of 
the airplane. Several comments 
pointed out that some of the proposed 
increases in VFR weather criteria 
would “simply make _ unscheduled 
business flying impractical.” 

While the views expressed by in- 
terested persons of the general avi- 
ation segment were in opposition to 
any over-all increase in the VFR 
weather criteria, there was recogni- 
tion of the need for special considera- 
tion of the adequacy of the current 
minimums in certain areas of air- 
space. For example, there was agree- 
ment that there is a valid relation- 
ship between speed and visibility and 
that the current minimums may have 
to be increased for those flight acti- 
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vities conducted at the higher alti- 
tudes where high-speed aircraft typi- 
cally operate. 


Revisions For More Traffic 
And Higher Speeds 

The Air Traffic Rules Conference 
and the written comment received in 
response to Draft Release No. 57-11 
have provided the Bureau with a sub- 
stantial amount of data and a wide- 
spread representation of views and 
opinions on this subject. In consider- 
ing all these views, the Bureau has 
taken into account the wide diver 
gence of opinions and the reasons 
which formed the basis of such opin- 
ions and recognizes the merit in each. 
In deciding this issue, we are acutely 
aware of the obligation to continue to 
develop rules which maintain a sound 
balance between the public right of 
freedom of transit in air commerce 
through the navigable airspace of 
the United States and the duty to 
regulate air commerce in such man- 
ner as to best promote its safety. 

It is the Bureau’s view that there 
are two principal factors which mili 
tate against the proposition that the 
current rules provide adequately for 
present-day flight operations. These 
factors are the increase in traffic vol 
ume, particularly in terminal areas, 
and the marked increase of speed of 
aircraft in recent years. 

In applying the principle of “see 
and be seen” in the air traffic rules 
of Part 60, the Board, up to the pres 
ent time, has dealt principally with 
the meteorological conditions which 
affect a pilot’s ability to observe and 
avoid other aircraft. These conditions 
are expressed as visibility and dis 
tance from cloud minimums. For 
some time, however, it has become 
increasingly apparent that conditions 
other than weather conditions are 


being encountered which directly af- 
fect a pilot’s ability to observe and 
avoid other aircraft, and they ac- 
cordingly must be considered in the 
continued development of the air 
traffic rules. 

In connection with the increase in 
traffic, the problem of observing and 
avoiding other air traffic is accentu- 
ated where large numbers of aircraft 
are maneuvering in the vicinity of 
high density airports. Obviously, the 
greater the number of aircraft move 
ments in a given area the more diffi- 
cult it is for a pilot to separate him- 
self from other aircraft. The current- 
ly prescribed meteorological condi- 
tions that serve as the basic mini- 
mums (1,000 feet ceiling and 3 miles 
visibility) below which an air traffic 
control clearance must be obtained 
prior to flight in a control zone is ap- 
plicable at each airport control zone. 
The extreme difference in the volume 
of aircraft movements at these vari- 
ous airports is a factor which, here- 
tofore, has not been related to the 
minimum meteorological conditions. 
The Bureau believes that the mini- 
mum weather conditions required for 
VFR flight at certain major air ter- 
minals should reflect consideration of 
the tremendous volume of aircraft 
movements typically handled at these 
iirports. 


1,500 Ft. And 5 Miles Proposed 

Accordingly, it is proposed that the 
ceiling and visibility minimums for 
incontrolled flight in the control zone 
of a designated high density airport 
be increased to 1,500 feet ceiling and 
5 miles visibility. This will insure im- 
proved visibility and ceiling values 
which will afford a pilot greater op 
portunity to avoid air traffic in areas 
of congestion. 

This increase in minimums will re- 


Basic VFR Minimums 























CEILING VISIBILITY DISTANCE FROM CLOUDS 
Control Zone Which 500 ft. under 
Includes a Designated 1,500 fr. 5 miles 1,000 ft. over 
High Density Airport 2,000 ft. horizontally 
500 ft. under 
Control Zone 1,000 fr. 3 miles 1,000 ft. over 
2,000 ft. horizontally 
500 ft. under 
Control Area 3 miles 1,000 ft. over 
2,000 ft. horizontally 
1,000 ft. under 
Continental Control Area 5 miles 1,000 ft. over 
1 mile horizontally 
700 ft. 
op tatnn Above 700 ft. 
Outs:de Controlled : 500 ft. under 
Airspace | mile 
clear of 1,000 ft. over 
clouds 2,000 fr. 
horizontally 

















' If traffic conditions permit, air traffic contro! will issue an airtraffic clearance for flight within 
a control zone when the weather conditions are less than the above. However, no person shall operate 
an aircroft VFR, irrespective of any clearance, unless the visibility is one mile and the flight can 


remain clear of clouds. 


2 Helicopters are excepted from the one mile requirement when operated cat or below 700 feet 


and at reduced air speed. (See Section 60.30.) 
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quire that an air traffic control clear- 
ance be obtained prior to flight in the 
control zone of a high density airport 
whenever the weather conditions are 
less than 1,500 feet ceiling and 5 
miles visibility. It is not intended that 
all flights in these high density con- 
trol zones under these conditions need 
be equipped with the instruments, ex- 
tensive communications equipment, or 
pilot capability ordinarily required 
for complete IFR operation. A clear- 
ance from air traffic control will be 
required in a control zone in the same 
manner as the current procedure em- 
ployed in special VFR _ operations; 
i.e., in a control zone with an air traf- 
fic clearance. Such requirement will, 
in these weather conditions, result in 
more aircraft being controlled by air 
traffic control, thereby insuring a 
more positive degree of separation 
from other aircraft. 

While high density airports are 
best equipped to handle a large vol- 
ume of air traffic, it is recognized 
that the proposed increase in ceiling 
and visibility minimums will place an 
additional burden on the air traffic 
control system and on occasion some 
inconvenience and delay may be en- 
countered. However, these measures 
are required in order to maintain a 
safe and orderly flow of air traffic at 
these major air terminals. 

With respect to the problems en- 
countered in the operation of high- 
speed aircraft, the Board has already 
adopted amendments to the air traf- 
fic rules which increase the minimum 
VFR weather criteria for all flights 
in the continental control area. This 
increase was proposed originally in 
Draft Release No. 57-11 and again in 
Draft Release No. 57-15. The Board 
adopted the amendment, effective De- 
cember 1, 1957, on which date the 
minimum VFR criteria for flight in 
the continental control area became 
5 miles flight visibility and the re- 
quired distance from clouds became 
1,000 feet vertically and one mile 
horizontally. 


Special VFR Minimums 

The Bureau also intends to propose 
amendment of 60.30 and 60.31 to pro- 
vide for certain “basic VFR” weather 
minimums in the former and “special 
VFR” weather minimums in the lat- 
ter section. It is expected that this 
arrangement, coupled with the ac- 
companying chart, will make clear 
which rules apply in a given opera- 
tional circumstance. The term “basic 
VFR” weather conditions refers to 
those minimum weather conditions re- 
quired for VFR flight below which all 
airplanes must be operated in ac- 
cordance with the instrument flight 
rules. There is one exception to these 
basic minimums and it concerns VFR 
flight operations in control zones. 
While control zones ordinarily have 
basic minimums of 1,000 feet ceiling 
and 3 miles visibility (1,500-5 miles 
for high density airports), these min- 
imums can be reduced provided a 
(special) clearance is obtained from 
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ir traffic control. This special ex- 
ption is designed to permit VFR 
reraft to transmit to or from un- 
yntrolled airspace where the mini- 
um visibility is one mile. This one 
<ception to the basic VFR minimums 
referred to as “special VFR.” The 
inimum weather conditions for 
pecial VFR” flight currently re- 
lire that the flight remain clear of 
ouds and that the visibility must be 
least one mile, except that the visi- 
lity may be one-half mile if the 
estriction to visibility is due to a 
al surface restriction such as 
noke, dust, or blowing snow or sand, 
nd if all turns after take-off and 
rior to landing and all flights be- 
nd one mile from the airport 
sundary can be accomplished above 
outside the area so restricted. 
With respect to the minimum 
eather conditions specified for spe- 
al VFR flight in a control zone, the 
Bureau has carefully reconsidered 
the provision which allows VFR flight 
to be conducted in restricted visibility 
onditions as low as one-half mile and 
proposes to delete the provision. The 
omment received by the Bureau in- 
dicates that it is believed that any 
flight operation conducted in visibility 
nditions of less than one mile is un- 
afe unless the pilot is able to main- 
tain the attitude and direction of the 
iircraft by reference to instruments. 
In reconsidering the provision 
vhich allows VFR flight in one-half 
ile visibility, the Bureau has care- 
fully evaluated the original purpose 
the provision. It was intended that 
the one-half-mile exception would 
provide flexibility to VFR flight op- 
erations so that when the weather 
onditions were generally good, but 
the visibility was restricted because 
f some local condition, aircraft could 
epart and arrive at an airport, VFR. 
It was generally contemplated, how- 
er, that in local weather conditions 
such reduced visibility only pilots 
ving ability to fly on basic instru- 
ents would attempt such operations. 
The Bureau proposes to delete this 
ne-half-mile exception because this 
rovision is an air traffic rule of Part 
0, which is applicable to all pilots 
nd the flexibility inherent in the rule 
be exercised by each and every 
ot. While there are many pilots 
vho could utilize this flexibility safely 
ecause they have the ability to con- 
ict flight without reference to the 
ound, there is a much greater num- 
r of pilots who might be induced 
attempt such flight who do not 
ve the ability to fly on instruments. 
herefore, the flexibility provided by 
rule might unwittingly induce op- 
itions by pilots not capable of safe 
ht in such reduced visibility. In 
dition, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
already established by regulation 
principle that in uncontrolled air- 
ice, a minimum of one-mile visi- 
ty is necessary in order that a 
R pilot may properly control the 
tude and flight path of his air- 
ft by visual reference to the 
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Higher VFR weather minimums called necessary 


because of traffic volume and high speeds. . . . 


Bureau wants 1,500-ft. ceiling and 5-mile visibility 


even if new rule limits aircraft usefulness. 


ground, and that he may be able to 
avoid collision with terrain or other 
surface obstacles. The fact that a 
VFR pilot may be operating in a con- 
trol zone, rather than in uncontrolled 
airspace, does not justify a departure 
from the basic principle that one-mile 
visibility is needed to safely operate 
an aircraft without reference to in 
struments. 

While this action will limit the 
flexibility of VFR flight operations in 
restricted visibility conditions, the 
Bureau believes that such limitation 
is necessary in the interest of safety. 
This action will not, however, curtail 
the flexibility of special VFR flight 
operations in control zones when the 
visibility in the control zone is one 
mile. If an air traffic control clear- 
ance is obtained, an aircraft may pro- 
ceed from, or to, uncontrolled air- 
space, when the visibility in the zone 
is less than 3 miles but (with this 
proposed revision) in no case less 
than one mile. 


One-Mile Irreducible Minimum 

For the reasons outlined above, the 
Bureau has concluded that the pro- 
vision which allows VFR flight to be 
conducted in visibility conditions of 
one-half mile is under certain cir- 
cumstances not conducive to safe 
flight operations and that such pro- 
vision should be deleted. It is our 
view that the irreducible minimum 
for all VFR flight should be con- 
sistent with the minimum of long 
standing for flight in uncontrolled 
airspace, and it is, therefore, pro- 
posed that one mile be established as 
the minimum visibility for flights 
conducted under the Visual Flight 
Rules. 

The Bureau also finds that the min- 
imum flight visibility value of 3 miles 
currently required for the perform- 
ance of acrobatic flight in § 60.16 (c) 
does not adequately reflect considera- 
tion of the increased aircraft speeds 
and traffic density. Taking these fac- 
tors into account along with consider- 
ation of the essential need for these 
maneuvers to be conducted in visi- 
bility conditions which will allow 
adequate opportunity for pilots to 
observe and avoid other aircraft, it 
is proposed to amend § 60.16 (c) so 
as to require 5 miles flight visibility 
for the performance of acrobatics. 

Cruising Altitudes. The principal 
objective of the proposal to amend 
the cruising altitude rules is to 





simplify the current requirements. 
Currently effective § 60.32 of Part 
60 of the Civil Air Regulations re- 
quires the pilot to observe two dif- 
ferent sets of rules to determine the 
appropriate cruising altitude. These 
rules differ depending on whether 
the flight is in controlled or uncon- 
trolled airspace. Outside controlled 
airspace above 3,000 feet and with 
less than 3 miles visibility, pilots are 
required to comply with the quad- 
rantal rule. Aircraft in controlled 
airspace are required to be flown at 
odd or even thousand-foot altitudes 
as specified by the Administrator. 
These rules specify a rather complex 
system of determining altitudes by 
direction of flight on colored airways 
and VOR airways, which is modified 
by a priority system for colored air- 
ways, and further modified where 
colored and VOR airways coincide or 
cross. For irregular portions of air- 
space designated as control areas 
there is no altitude specification. 


Semi-Circular Altitude Rules 

A recommended procedure has been 
developed which would substitute a 
single system to apply in all airspace 
(i.e., in and outside of controlled air- 
space) below 29,000 feet. The pro- 
posed semi-circular rules would re- 
quire that VFR aircraft (or aircraft 
on no flight plan) cruise at odd thou- 
sands plus 500 feet when on mag- 
netic courses of 0° to 179° inclusive; 
and at even thousands plus 500 feet 
when on courses of 180° to 359° in- 
clusive. Aircraft operating on an IFR 
flight plan with a specific altitude 
assignment would normally be con- 
ducted at odd thousands on magnetic 
courses of 0° to 179° and even thou- 
sands on courses of 180° to 359 
More simply, aircraft operating un- 
der VFR rules would cruise at plus 
500-foot altitudes and IFR traffic 
would cruise at cardinal altitudes. It 
is anticipated that by modifying the 
odd-even altitude rule on airways and 
eliminating the quadrantal altitude 
rule elsewhere the selection of cruis- 
ing altitudes will be simplified con- 
siderably, as the pilot need become 
familiar with but one system for de- 
termining cruising altitudes. This 
would resolve the difficulties of deter- 
mining proper cruising altitudes 
along airways, crossing airways, and 
in the large control areas that have 
previously been without any desig- 
nated altitudes. Further, it simplifies 
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the rules to be followed when 


operating outside of airways 
and other control areas. 

In addition, it is considered 
advisable to vary the IFR 


cruising rules from the VFR 
cruising rules by 500 feet so as 
de gree of 
aration flights. 
This is especially important in 
growing utiliza- 
tion of the one-way airway 
procedure. This is a practice 
which has been developed to facilitate 
and expedite the traffic handling of 
IFR flights operating between ad- 
jacent terminals that are served with 
multiple routes. This proce 
dure involves the utilization of all 
cardinal altitude levels in a given di 
rection on a particular airway instead 
of the usual practice of assigning only 
the odd altitudes or only the even alti- 
tudes. This proposal would provide 
some additional separation between an 
IFR flight that may be assigned an 
altitude that is not compatible with 
those prescribed for VFR flight. 

In developing this semi-circular sys- 
tem, consideration was given to flight 
visibility conditions. The present 
quadrantal altitude rule in § 60.32 (b) 
applies only when visibility is 
than 3 miles. It is the Bureau’s view 
that the provided by the 
semi-circular value at all 
times irrespective of visibility condi- 
Therefore, no visibility limits 
are prescribed. 

In order to provide for aircraft op 
erating under the instrument flight 
rules and cleared by air traffic control 
to maintain “VFR conditions on top,” 
it is proposed to amend § 60.44 (a) 
to require specifically that such flights 
comply with the altitude rules pre- 
scribed for VFR flights. 

Although this proposal was not dis- 
cussed at the Air Traffic Rules Con- 
ference, because of the limitations of 
time, the Bureau has received a num- 
ber of written that, with 
one exception, indicate a general en- 
dorsement of the plan. 


t 


to establish a 
petween 


sep- 


such 


light of the 


airway 


less 


separation 


rule is of 


tions. 


comments 


The Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association has expressed the view 
that there is no substantial need to 
revise the current cruising altitude 
rules. They also point out that the 


desired 500-foot difference between 
IFR and VFR flights could be more 
readily achieved if IFR flights 
(through normal individual assign- 
ments by ATC) utilized only the +500 
foot altitudes. This would require no 
change in the present rules. Further- 
more, it is contended that it would 
obviate the need for any widespread 
“education program” that would be 
required if the proposed change were 
adopted. 

The Bureau’s objective in this pro- 
posal, ofcourse, is not only to provide 
a separation in altitude between IFR 
and VFR flights but to revise the 
cruising altitude rules to achieve a 
single simplified system which would 
be applicable to all the airspace; i. e., 
both in and out of controlled airspace 
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New single system would determine 


cruising altitude in all airspace. VFR 


traffic at plus-500-ft. levels and IFR 


traffic at cardinal altitudes. 





Bureau is convinced that the 
cruising altitude rules have 
so complex as to become in- 
creasingly ineffective. Furthermore, 
the proposal has the additional merit 
of specifying precisely which altitude 
rules apply to “on-top” flight opera- 
tions. It also eliminates the require- 
ment for specific values of visibility 
as is currently required in the quad 
rantal rule which requires that this 
rule must be observed only when the 
visibility is less than 3 miles. These 
reasons have led to the conclusion 
that a completely revised cruising alti- 
tude rule is definitely in the public 
interest and would contribute signifi- 
cantly to enhancing the safety of en 
route flight operations. 


Cardinal Altitudes for IFR Flights 

In completely revising the cruising 
altitude rules and in an effort to de- 
velop a single simplified system, the 
Bureau carefully considered the ques- 
tion as to which type of flight opera- 
tion, the IFR or VFR, should utilize 
the cardinal altitudes. It is the Bu- 
reau’s view that, in order to avoid 
compounding the already complex 
procedures involved in instrument 
weather conditions, the cardinal alti- 
tudes should be utilized by flights op- 


The 
present 
yrown 


erating in accordance with an IFR 
flight plan. 
Another comment received sug- 


gested that the proposed cruising alti- 
tude rules be made a recommended 
practice rather than a mandatory re- 
quirement so as to allow a pilot to 
deviate in certain circumstances such 
as to avoid the tops of clouds without 
having to climb 2,000 feet to another 
appropriate altitude. In this respect, 
the Bureau believes that unless the 
observance of specific altitudes are 
required by rule, the safety values 
which would stem from such control 
of the traffic flow would be com- 
promised. 


Conditions for IFR Approaches 

Take-off and Landing 
Minimums. The objective of the pro- 
posal to amend § 60.46, “Instrument 
Approach Procedure” is to establish a 
criteria of ceiling and visibility condi- 
tions below which an instrument ap- 
proach procedure would be required. 
The current provisions of this rule are 
silent as to the specific conditions 
under which an instrument approach 
is necessary. In order to dispel the 
ambiguity regarding this question, the 
Bureau proposed at the Air Traffic 
Rules Conference, to require aircraft 


Instrument 


operating on IFR flight plans 
to execute an instrument ap- 
proach whenever the 
was below the initial approach 
altitude and/or when the visi- 
bility than 3 miles. 
The comments and discussion 
on this proposal all pointed out 
that if exceptions were not 
provided the flexibility of con- 
tact approaches would be lost. 

A contact approach is one in 


ceiling 


was less 


which an IFR flight, in IFR 
weather conditions (after being so 
cleared by air traffic control) may 


abandon the prescribed instrument ap- 
proach procedure and proceed to the 
airport, being guided by the pilot’s 
visual reference to the ground rathe 
than by reference to his instruments. 

The Bureau that this 
type of approach can contribute sig- 
nificantly to expediting the flow of air 
traffic without jeopardizing safety; 
however, it recognizes that the 
abandonment of a _ prescribed ap- 
proach procedure, under adverse con 
ditions, is considered hazardous. 
Therefore, in promulgating a rule 
which will retain the desired flexi- 
bility, it is essential that certain limi- 
tations be established so as to avoid 
the creation of any undue hazard. 

Some of the suggested execptions 
have included the “field in sight” 
proposition which would allow a pilot 
to abandon the prescribed approach 
procedure only if he had the airport 
in sight. Another proposal would limit 
such approach to those conditions 
when the pilot had the landing run 
way in sight. 

The Bureau is of the view that the 
flexibility provided IFR flights should 
be consistent with the flexibility pro 
posed for VFR flights wherein a VFR 
flight is permitted, after receiving an 
appropriate air traffic control clear- 
ance, to operate in a control zone 
when the visibility is one mile and by 
maintaining flight clear of clouds. To 
provide for this flexibility, therefore, 
it is proposed that a pilot must con- 
tinue his instrument approach until 
these VFR minimums are reached. 

Such a rule would provide, for ex- 
ample, that where an airport is re- 
porting a visibility value of less than 
3 miles, but not than mile, 
due to a fog or smoke condition, an 
IFR flight may, after being cleared by 
air traffic control, abandon the instru- 
ment approach procedure and proceed 
direct to the airport. Accordingly, 
whenever a pilot can make an ap- 
proach to an airport remaining clear 
of clouds and maintaining one-mile 
visibility, he is not required by rule 
to complete an instrument approach 
procedure. 

Section. 60.46 presently authorizes 
the Administrator to prescribe stand- 
ard instrument approach procedures 
where an instrument letdown to an 
airport is necessary. The criteria used 
in the preparation, approval, and pro- 
mulgation of these approach proce- 
dures have been officially adopted by 
the military and the Civil Aeronautics 


appreciates 


also 


less one 
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flight operations 


\dministration and are contained in 
he “United States Manual of Criteria 
or Standard Instrument Approach 
Procedures.” 

Since the military does, as a mat- 
er of practice, establish and approve 
nstrument approach procedures to 
irports under their jurisdiction they 
ave requested the Board to recognize 
his in § 60.46. 

So long as these procedures are 
rmulated with identical standards 
f criteria, the Bureau believes that 
he provisions of § 60.46 can be 
mended so as to reflect the procedure 
mployed by the military in establish- 
ng and approving instrument ap- 
roach procedures at military air- 
orts. 

The Bureau also proposes to include 

revised § 60.46 a prohibition 
iwainst the use of private naviga- 
onal aids without prior specific au- 
thorization by the Administrator. 
Such a prohibition is deemed neces- 
ary in order to minimize the hazards 
that can arise when an approach pro- 
edure is used by pilots other than 
those for whom the approach proce- 
jure was intended. While the owner- 
yperator of a private navigation fa- 
ility may wish to allow other indi- 
viduals to utilize a prescribed ap- 
proach procedure, the Administrator’s 
ipproval is required so that the neces- 
ary requirements of safety are ob- 


erved. 


Take-off Minimums Not Required 
The proposal to introduce IFR 
take-off minimums for all aircraft in 
Part 60 was not supported at the 
onference by the various users of 


airspace. Additionally, the written 


omment received strongly urged that 
no such restriction be imposed. The 
najority of airspace users appear to 
believe that such a prohibition would 
mpose an unnecessary burden on IFR 
which heretofore 
ave been conducted safely. Addition- 
ly, the IFR take-off minimum pro- 
edures utilized by the military are 
ich that they would be adversely af- 
fected by the restriction that the pro- 
osed rule would impose. 

In consideration of the above, and 

view of the record, the Bureau be- 
eves that the application of mini- 
nums for IFR take-offs in the Air 
lraffic Rules (Part 60) is not 
equired at this time. The 
Bureau will, however, keep 
his matter under active con- 
ideration and a re-evaluation 
‘ the subject will be conduct- 
d in the near future. 


“Floor” for Control Areas 
Definition of Contre! Areas. 
irt 60 of the Civil Air Regu- 
tions comprises the air traf- 

rules and contains defini- 
ms pertaining thereto. In an 
fort to provide a more flexi- 
e and effective method of 
tablishing the “floor” of 
ntrol areas, it is proposed to 
define the term “control 
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area.” Currently, the definition of con- 
trol area specifies that such area ex- 
tends “. . . upwards from an altitude 
of 700 feet above the surface...” It 
has been proposed that this definition 
be amended so as to read “. . . 700 feet 
or higher above the surface .. .” This 
amendment would then permit the Ad- 
ministrator to fix the “floor” of the 
control area at that altitude which 
best suited a particular local area or 
situation. In designating a control 
area, the Administrator would not 
then be required to set the “floor” at 
700 feet but could adjust this so as 
to provide additional freedom for 
VFR or other uncontrolled flight op- 
erations. 

The most significant advantage to 
be obtained from this amendment 
would be the additional airspace free 
from the requirements and restric- 
tions of “controlled airspace.” 

Comments received by the Bureau 
indicate a unanimous endorsement of 
this proposal in principle; however, 
there has been a wide variance of 
opinions as to the best method by 
which this proposal may be carried 
out. Numerous proposals have been 
received in this respect, one view be- 
ing that the “floor” should be related 
to the particular IFR minimum en 
route altitude (MEA). Another is 
that the “floor” should be a fixed alti- 
tude so as to maintain uniformity and 
prevent confusion or problems involv 
ing notification. 

The Bureau has carefully studied 
and evaluated all the various alterna- 
tive proposals and has found that 
each of them contribute to, but do not 
completely satisfy, the objective in an 
over-all appiication. For example, the 
proposal that the “floor” be related 
to the minimum en route aititude 
(MEA) has merit, but only when it 
is considered with respect to certain 
civil airways. On the transcontinental 
airways, the proposal does not achieve 
the most effective utilization of air- 
space. On these transcontinental air- 
ways, flight is usually conducted at 
the higher altitudes; however, the 
MEA is generally set at a relatively 
low altitude, and as a result the air- 
space between these two points is 
virtually lost from use. Estabiishing 
the “floor” in relation to the MEA 
on airways such as these obviously 


Higher ‘‘floor” for control areas. 


New rule would authorize Administrator 
to establish different “floor” for differ- 
ent areas 700 ft. or more above surface. 
. .. Publication problem posed — pilots 


will have to study each area. 





does not take advantage of that air- 
space lying between the MEA and 
the higher altitudes normally used by 
en route traffic on these airways. 

Another problem encountered in 
establishing the “floor” in relation to 
the MEA is the fact that contro! areas 
are not always confined to the limits 
of civil airways. While control areas 
are normally designated along civil 
airways, they are also designated in 
large irregular and circular config- 
urations so as to encompass all flight 
paths required for the safe and ef- 
ficient control of air traffic in termina! 
areas. These control areas do not have 
minimum en route altitudes compared 
to those prescribed for airways. 
Therefore, the association of “floor” 
to an MEA could not be applied in 
these control areas without the added 
complication of an additional formula. 

A control area “floor” related to the 
MEA would also require a compre- 
hensive re-evaluation and revision of 
currently prescribed initial approach 
and transition altitudes which, in 
many cases, are lower than the MEA. 
At those airports where the MEA is 
relatively high, aircraft climbing 
from or descending to the airport 
would be forced to operate outside 
controlled airspace or resort to an 
inordinately steep flight path. In 
order to provide controlled airspace 
for ascents and descents, the control 
zone could be extended; however, this 
would defeat the purpose sought by 
the rule and would actually diminish 
the airspace available for VFR or 
flights without clearance in terminal 
areas. The contribution toward bet- 
ter utilization of airspace, which this 
procedure would make, would not 
justify the operational problems 
which it would create. 

The establishment of a higher fixed 
figure, such as the suggested 3,000 
feet, would have the advantage of 
uniformity but would generate a 
multiplicity of other problems. For 
example, minimum en route altitudes, 
as well as transition and initial ap- 
proach altitudes, would have to be 
raised. While this might be possible 
in certain areas without difficulty, it 
could not be applied to certain other 
areas such as mountainous regions 
without creating critical altitude 
problems. It would also preclude the 
establishment of the “floor” at 
altitudes above 3,000 feet. On 
many VOR airways, for ex- 
ample, the MEA is often 
established at higher altitudes 
because of the quality of radio 
reception which is required 
for accurate navigation and 
the inability to achieve such 
at the lower altitudes. The 
control area “floor,” in cases 
such as this, might well be 
designated at altitudes con- 
siderably above 3,000 feet. 

The Bureau is of the opin- 
ion that any precise or arbi- 
trary definition of a control 
area would be too inflexible 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Mooney Mark 20's new paint design for 1958 adds to speedy lines of the 
Lycoming for 180-mph. cruise or with 150-hp. Lycoming for 165-mph. cruise. 


business plane, 


4-place 





available with 180-hp. 


~(Mooney Aircraft Phot: 


180 Cruise for New Mooney Mark 20A — 


Q"’ IMISM over business 
plane sales potential for 
1958 dominated Mooney Aircraft’s 
unnual distributor sales meeting last 
month with two major factors being 


cited: (1) the new A” version of 


the 4-place Mark 20 will cruise 180 
mph. on 75% power at 6,000 ft. and 
170 mph. on 60% power at 8,000 ft., 
und (2) Mooney sales for 1957 topped 
the million-dollar mark with the firm 
netting a $94,000 profit, producing 
113 planes as compared to 55 of the 
four-place low-wings for 1956. Sale 
of 175 units is expected for 1958. 
Mooney’s 200th airplane comes off the 


line in early February at the factory 
it Kerrville, Texas. 

The 180-mph. performance is ob- 
tained in the Mark 20A with a 4 
cylinder, 180-hp. 
und compares with the 150-hp. Mark 


Lycoming engine, 


20’s cruising speed of 165 mph. using 
75% hp. at 5,000 ft. Mark 20A’s will 
not be delivered before early spring 


Detailed performance has not been 


President Hal Rachal (standing) and Executive Vice President Norman Hoff- 

man at Mooney Aircraft’s annual sales meeting (left). Below is prototype of 

the Mooney Mark 22 light twin, said to top 200 mph. with two 180-hp. Lycomings 
and for which a price of less than $30,000 is the goal for 1960 delivery. 


(Mooney Aircraft Photos.) 
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t month at Kerrville. Teras 


nalized and it has not been priced 
et. The prototype was demonstrated 
the annual sales meeting with deal 
flying the airplane. 

Another new Mooney, a light twin 


Mark 22, was shown 


nown as the 
ut not flown. It will not be ready 
ntil 1960 and is described as being 
4-place twin which will top 200 
ph. and sell for less than $30,000 
will be two 180-hp 


powered by 
comings ind will have 1 single 


Mulles Western Sates repre 
fative for Moone i. iw shown at 
ght outlining 1958 sales plans to 
dealei organization. Looking on 
hehind the wing is O. J. Miller, East 
sales representative Beautiful 

of the fast Mooney are shown 
photo helow. Note 
of laminar-flou wing with 

d tips. The Mark 20 has 1,035 


er oad at 9 450-'h gros 


piano-like 


weight. 


1958, as compared to 113 foi 1957 
engine ceiling of more than 10,000 ft. 
The new Mark 20 for 1958 features 
more leg room for rear seat occupants, 
two inches having been added between 
the front and rear seats; a new fully 
shock-mounted IFR minimum panel 


is standard equipment, anew arrange- 


e sales organization including dealers for Mooney aircraft are pictured above at the company’s annual sales meeting 
Norman Hoffman, director of sales, expects 175 Mooney Mark 20’s to be delivere d in 


(Mooney Aircraft Photo.) 


ment giving more radio area; a new 


accessory equipment area behind the 
with outside 


baggage compartment 


iccess panel or hatch for easy installa 

tion and servicing of equipment; 33 

ump. battery and 35-amp. generatot 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Major General Paul F. Yount (right), Army chief of transportation, is shown 

with Bruce Smith, Ryan vice president-engineering, in front of the new Verti- 

plane, developed by Ryan for the Army under a Navy contract. It is powered 

by an 800-hp. Lycoming T-53 turbine in the fuselage, shafted to drive wing- 
mounted prope llers. 








Vertipiane’s large double flaps are shown extended in photo above and retracted 
in photo at bottom. They redirect propeller slipstream downward for vertical 
lift. End plates on wing confine the slipstream for fullest effectiveness with 
flaps extended. Deflected slipstream would appear to leave tail surfaces in- 
effective, but Ryan says provision has been made for directional control at 
hovering. Turbine.exhaust in tail cone appears to have directional provisions. 
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Ryans 
Vertiplane 


O* of numerous experi- 
mental military aircraft de- 
signs to investigate VTOL (for verti- 
cal take-off and landing) possibilities 
is the Ryan “Vertiplane,” first photos 
of which are shown on this page. It 
is expected to make its first flight 
soon. Ryan Aeronautical Company is 
perfecting the machine at San Diego 
for the Army under the technical 
direction of the Office of Naval Re 
search. 

What the Vertiplane seeks to de 
velop is an aircraft which can take to 
the air in a horizontal position with- 
out ground run, rising and landing 
vertically as a helicopter does without 
need for a prepared flight strip. It 
seeks to do this without the heli- 
copter’s rotating wings and their speed 
limitations, for once in the air, the 
Vertiplane will derive lift solely from 
its fixed wing of low-drag design. It 
would thus be capable of very high 
speeds as well as zero hovering speed. 

While the Vertiplane is a departure 
from conventional airplane design, it 
employs two well-proved elements 
as its basic features — the propeller 
and the wing flap. These are the key 
to Ryan Aeronautical Company’s be- 
lief that the Vertiplane is a sound ap- 
proach to a solution of the Army’s 
need. This need is for a medium-speed 
liaison, reconnaissance or utility air- 
plane which can operate from rough 
terrain without runways. It would also 
offer advantages for Navy anti-sub- 
marine warfare applications. 

Double retractable flaps which droop 
down from the wing trailing edge al- 
most to the ground are used to deflect 
propeller slipstream, redirecting it for 
vertical lift. 

Provision is incorporated for control 
in hovering flight and at slow speeds, 
when conventional control surfaces 
such as ailerons, elevator and rudder 
would be ineffective without a slip- 
stream, but Ryan has not disclosed the 
nature of this control. 

Power is provided by a Lycoming 
T-53 turbine of about 800 hp. in the 
fuselage, shafted to drive the two 
large propellers on the wing. The 
Vertiplane grosses about 2,600 Ibs. It 
has a span of 23 ft. 5 ins., a length of 
27 ft. 8 ins. and is 10 ft. 8 ins. high. 
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3eechcrafts for ’58 — FINEST Business Plianes Built! 
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BEECHCRAFT 


wwiee COMPARISON 
The eight-place Beechcraft Super 18 é 
RANGE... .up to 1,626 miles nonstop j nal . . 
SPEED. ....up to 234 miles per hour 7 Distinguished, beautiful, rugged, fast, comfort- 
; s able, and full of travel benefits — Beechcraft’s 
~h ‘ line of business airplanes for "58 offers dis- 


criminating executives more in profitable, 
efficient travel. 


more POWER 
more SPEED 
more COMFORT 
more BEAUTY 
more SAFETY 


The New BEECHCRAFT BONANZA with 
exclusive new fuel injection—delivers a 
smoother 200 miles per hour cruising speed... 
the fast, All New BEECHCRAFT TRAVEL 
AIR, the quietest plane in the skies — out- 
standing in the “light twin” field...the rugged 
and dependable New BEECHCRAFT TWIN- 
BONANZA with its fast, pilot-preferred per- 
formance...and the proud queen of the Air 
Fleet—the magnificent BEECHCRAFT 
SUPER 18 Sun Chaser — transcontinental 
mobility in the finest style in the skies! 


The six-place Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza 
RANGE......up to 1,650 miles nonstop 
SPEED........up to 240 miles per hour 


Sot EE re or ay 
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The four-place Beechcraft Travel Air 
RANGE. ....up to 1,410 miles nonstop 
SPEED.......up to 209 miles per hour 


| RRR Hite PTR Rat 


Your Beechcraft distributor or dealer will be happy 
“ to demonstrate any of these airplanes and to explain 
the finest leasing and financing plans in aviation. 
Or write to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The four-place Beechcraft Bonanza 
RANGE... .up to 1,060 miles nonstop 
up to 210 miles per hour 
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Che eight-place Beechcraft Super 18 
KANGE — up to 1,626 miles nonstop 
SPEED — up to 234 miles per hour 


SUN CHASER—WITH TRANSCONTINENTAL MOBILITY 


the BEECHCRAFT SUPER 18 for ’S8S 


The 1958 Beechcraft Super 18 is designed to provide 
Men of Decision with the ultimate in quiet, restful 
surroundings as they speed to new and broader 
business opportunities. 


Completely private passenger lounge and private lavatory, 
luggage and pilot compartments are distinctive 
advantages of Super 18 ownership. At speeds up to 

234 miles per hour, miles melt into productive minutes 
inside your own executive transport. 


But the advantages of complete privacy, of walk-around 
comfort, of having the entire continent at your command 
are just a few of the reasons why the Super 18 

is the most popular airplane of its type in the world. 





eechcraft 










For information about the Super 18 and the finest 
leasing and financing plans in aviation, see your 
Beechcraft distributor or dealer, or write Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Se Set ser Se 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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RUGGED AND RIGHT...HIGH STYLED AND HANDSOME 


You get more of everything in the New Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza for ‘58 — 


more power, more speed, more comfort, more beauty, 


the Beechcratt more rugged and right construction — than in any other twin-engine 


7 airplane in its field! 
Twin-Bonanza 


With a Twin-Bonanza you save three ways —in time, in money 

for ’58 and in energy. From lower maintenance costs to higher resale value, 
this top performer is not only worth more when you buy it but also 
worth more while you keep it. 





outstanding single-engine performance — poved = luxurious 


Che six-place Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza 
RANGE up to 1,650 miles nonstop 
SPEED — up to 240 miles per hour 





For information about the Twin-Bonanza and the = < - erm ~ Mf _. i aery 
finest leasing and financing plans in aviation, see om = on. 4 > 4 - “sae 
your Beechcraft distributor or dealer, or write Beech —— 


Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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THE NEW 200 mile-per-hour 


BEECHCRAFT TRAVEL AIR 


So quiet you won't believe it...so vibration-free it’s like sitting in your 
own office...so luxurious, so smooth, so much more for your money... that’s the 


the Q VIETEST All-New Beechcraft Travel Air for 1958. A demonstration ride will prove 
that this is the truly outstanding airplane in the light twin field! 


plane in the A quarter century of experience has gone into the New 1958 Travel Air. Its rugged 
and right design assures maximum performance and durability. But with 


skies rugged construction also comes the beauty and distinctiveness of superior styling. 


The Travel Air gives more time to manage, more time to sell. Montreal to 
Mexico City is an easy Travel Air trip with just one stop for fuel! 
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Simplicity of flying plus visibility One of two spacious luggage compartments Complete accessibility for servicing 


The four-place Beechcraft Travel Air 
RANGE — up to 1,410 miles nonstop 


SPEED — up to 209 miles per hour eechcraft 

For information about the Travel Air and the finest oe a | eR eww 
leasing and financing plans in aviation, see your - SS 

Beechcraft distributor or dealer, or write Beech 


Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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FIRST with fuel injection 


Tomorrow's power — fuel injection — is yours today in the 

New Beechcraft Bonanza for ’58! For the first time in commercial 
aviation, the magic of fuel injection gives smoother performance 
and 200 miles per hour cruising speed with the 
Bonanza’s new 250 horsepower engine. 








Now you can go faster, get there earlier, get more done than 
20 eanenee Une Giaee ever before. And you'll enjoy the supreme quiet and comfort 
a of the Bonanza cabin as you watch the miles hurry by. 








The '58 Beechcraft Bonanza is at least 30 miles per hour faster 
than any other single-engine commercial airplane. 

This rugged and right airplane uses less 
fuel than your family car, and 
no airplane is easier to fly! 










GO FARTHER=—FASTER 


The four-place Beechcraft Bonanza 
RANGE — up to 1,060 miles nonstop 
SPEED — up to 210 miles per hour 





For information about the Bonanza and the finest 
- leasing and financing plans in aviation, see your 

Beechcraft distributor or dealer, or write Beech 

Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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keep your Executive Team 
at full strength 


The “Executive Teams'’ of thousands of firms are strengthened We can help keep your team at full strength by insuring a 
by the rugged dependability of their Beechcrafts. The day in- against loss of executive time by out-of-service aircraft. Servic- 

day-out performance of these aircraft allow more executive ing and maintenance of the “Business Fleet” is a specialty of 

time for urgent business . . . time for important conferences in our factory trained service staff. Let us check your airplane 
far-away places . . . more time to explore new fields .. . today . . . We will also be glad to explain our regular main- 

more time for pleasure and relaxation. tenance plan for greater safety — lower costs. 

AIRCRAFTSMEN, INC CURREY SANDERS AIRCRAFT CO., INC. J. D. REED CO., INC. 

w Rogers Field Downtown Municipal Airport, Shreveport, La. Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas 


Oktahoma City, Oklahoma 


CUTTER-CARR FLYING SERVICE, INC. ROSCOE TURNER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
— — INC West Mesa Airport, Albuquerque, New Mexico Municipal Airport, Indianapolis, Ind 
San ntonio, Texas 
aaa GRAY AIRCRAFT SVC. CO., INC. TEXAS AVIATION CORPORATION 
D Cody, Servi Man r G. K. Roberts, P ds Field 
ANDERSON AIR ACTIVITIES a Siald Walken, Youn _ Tyler, aes ee 


General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wisc 


ELLIOTT FLYING SERVICE 
ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. Municipal Airpert, Davenper?, lowe ee ae Se > SERVICE 3 
* Teterboro Airport ’ ’ 
T rboro, New Jer 
> tonen Veleengiionns Abpert LOPEZ GRACE AVIATION, INC TRADEWIND AIRPORT CORP. 
East Boston, Massachusetts Building No. 3 and No. 18 . Tradewind Airport, Amarillo, Texas 
* International Airport Broward County International Airport 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivanie Fort Lauderdale, Floride TULSAIR DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
* New t! unty Ai rt = ici ; 
Wilmington, Delaware THE NORMAN LARSON CO. ee ee, ee | 
PLANESERVICE, INC. (Service Division UNITED AIRPLANE SALES, INC. 
BUTLER CO., AVIATION DIVISION Van Nuys Airpert, Van Nuys, Calif New Municipal Airport 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, Ill Los Angeles Area) Wichita, Kansas / 
| 
: 
Put Your BEECHCRAFT in BEECHCRAFT Hands 
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Fairchild 


Building F-27 


| pAIRCHILD Aircratt is well 
along with production of 
propjet F-27 Friendship transport 


feeder airlines and corporate put 


ers [hese scenes picture com 
ment production in the Fairchild 
factory at Hagerstown, Maryland. 
uselage side panels are pictured in the 
xtures above. At right is a tail sec 
yn in final stages of construction 
low at right is a wing center sec 
mn with engine nacelle structures 


fuselage shell is pictured below. 
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FUEL PRESSURE GAGE 


Diagram of Beech Travel Air fue! system shows how it provides each engine 

with a separate supply arrangement. The cross-feed lines enable either engine 

to use the fuel from any or all fuel tanks. Total supply with optional auxiliary 

tanks is 112 gals. of useable fuel. This diagram and the graphs with this article 
are from the Beech factory’s manual for Travel Air owners. 


HORSEPOWER VS FUEL CONSUMPTION 
Lean Mixture Above 5,000 Fr. 


Total Fuel Consumption in Gallons Per Hour 





60 80 100 120 140 


Brake Horsepower Per Engine 


Travel Air 
Fuel and Range 


A COMPLETELY dual fuel 
system is featured by the 
new 4-place Beechcraft Trave! Air, 
new 200-mph. small twin powered by 
two 180-hp. 4-cylinder Lycoming en- 
gines. Each engine has a separate, 
identical supply arrangement, inter- 
connected by cross-feed lines by which 
the entire fuel supply of any or all 
cells may be consumed by either en- 
gine. 

The Travel Air fuel system con- 
sists of two 25-gal. main cells in each 
wing stub and two 17-gal. auxiliary 
cells in the wing panels outboard of 
each nacelle, for a total of 84 gals. 
of useable fuel. This is increased to 
112 gals. of useable fuel with the 
addition of 31 gals. of capacity in op- 
tional auxiliary wing cells. 

Fuel quantity is measured by a 
float-type transmitter unit in each 
cell, which transmits a signal to the 
fuel gauges on the instrument panel. 
A two-position selector switch deter- 
mines the cell, main or auxiliary, to 
which each gauge is connected. Each 
cell is filled through its own filler 
neck with openings in the upper wing 
surface which are covered by flush- 
type filler caps. 

Individual electric boost pumps for 
each engine furnish fuel pressure for 
starting and provide adequate fuel 
for full-throttle operation should the 
engine-driven pump fail. Due to the 
in-line location of the boost pumps, 
between the cells and the carburetor, 
fuel may be drawn from any cell 
within the system by the boost pump 
for the operating engine. A manually- 
operated primer for each engine, 
mounted on the fuel selector panel, 
injects fuel taken from the main cell 
supply line directly into cylinders 1, 
2 and 4. The fuel system is drained 
at eight different locations. A check 
valve in each cell over-flow and vent 
line breaks any tank siphoning action 
due to temperature changes and fuel 
expansion or to over-filling. 

For single-engine operation, using 
the cross-feed system, check valves 
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between the cross-feed 





re installed 
nes and the 
revent the suction of the operating 
ngine’s fuel pumps from pulling air 
nto the system through the inopera- 


carburetors and_ these 





ive engine. 

The design of the suction-type 
ross-feed system enables the operat- 
1g engine to use the entire fuel sup- 
ly of either wing, enabling the pilot 
© maintain an equal weight distribu- 
load so that 
performance 


on of the fuel under 


ngle-engine operation 
nay be improved and handling made 
isier. It is interesting to note that, 
n single-engine procedure, if the pilot 
lesires to use up the fuel in the op- 
osite wing, he turns the fuel selector 
ilve handle for the operating engine 
o “cross-feed” and the dead engine’s 
elector handle to the desired fuel cell, 
ither main or auxiliary. If both selec- 
tor valves are set on cross-feed, the 
fuel supply for both engines is cut 
yt 

The Travel Air uses 91-96-octane 
fuel and if this grade is not available, 
he next higher grade 1S recommended 
for emergency use. Recommended oil 
Lycoming 


rades for the wet-sump 


ngines are non-detergent aviation 
grade oils, SAE 50 for air tempera- 
tures above 40 degrees F., SAE 30 for 
ind SAE 20 for 


elow 40 degrees F. 


clow 10 degrees | 





Cruise Control 


Graphs and charts on these pages 
Travel Air Owners 


Beech fac- 


ire from. the 
Manual, prepared by the 
ory. The chart “Horsepower vs. Fuel 
Consumption” is for lean mixture 
bove 5,000 ft. and shows total fuel 
. msumption for both engines to range 
om just over 14 gals. hourly at 55% 
ower to just over 20 gals. hourly for 


»"¢ power. 
Climb operations in the Travel Air 
ider good management should not 
80%, 


ceed power and level flight 


uise should usually not exceed 65% 
wwer if cruise control is used for the 
timum balance between aircraft 
over-all 
onomy. Reference to the cruising 


eration graph shows that optimum 


rtormance and operation 


using speed and altitude at 4,000- 
gross weight is 192 mph. at about 
500 ft. This graph is for gross load 
as load decreases, speed will in- 
ise. In the graph for range at alti- 
le, maximum range of just under 
+00 miles is indicated for a speed 
about 164 mph. at close to 50% 
ver, 10,000 ft., 4,000-Ib. gross, 111 
s. without reserve. At 192 mph. 
1 using 117 hp. per engine for 65% 
ver under the same _ conditions, 
ge is ust under 1,200 miles. 


le lA RR la 
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Range in Miles 


Standard Altitude in Thousands of Feet 


TRAVEL AIR RANGE AT 10,000 FT. 


Lean Mixture, 4,000 Lbs., No Reserve, 111 Gallons 
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John Clark (left), standing by his 
new Mode / 1000 « op plane, is pic 
tured receiving the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s certificate of ap- 
proval for manufacture of the all- 
metal biplane in Marshall, Texas. 
Presse nting the document is W. H. 
Messick, CAA field 
inspector of Region 2. At a 3,.520-/b. 


manufacturing 


gross we ight, it has a hopper payload 
of 160 gallons or 1,000 lbs. 















New Clark 1000 For Agriculture 


NEW work plane for ag- 

A ricultural aviation § has 
been certificated by the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration for John C. 
Clark, Clark Aircraft, Inc., Marshall, 


Texas, w ho designed and perfected it 


with features for safe operations and 
practical maintenance in the field. It 
is the Clark 1000 biplane, the figures 
referring to its half-ton payload. 
Clark is starting production and ex- 
pects to hold the price to less than 
$10,000, 

Complete performance specifications 
will be announced after alternate en- 
gine approvals are obtained. The Clark 


1000 was CAR 


Part 8 for agricultural aircraft, with 


certificated under 


approval for a power-plant installa- 
tion of a 220-hp. Continental engine 
and McCauley propeller. Alternate en 
gine approvals are in process for the 
R680 and R755 


series with several different propeller 


Lycoming Jacobs 
combinations 

The structure is all-metal stressed- 
skin construction except that wood 
spars of spruce were retained in the 
outer wing panels. The use of these 
wood spars provides for ease of re 
placement in case of damage to the 
outer panels in accidents. They also 
have a long life of service, as proved 
down through the years in other ai 
craft 
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Clark says safety was his number 
one objective in designing and build- 
ing the Clark 1000. Second in con- 
sideration was payload, followed by 
ease of maintenance and economy of 
operation, with a low first cost. 

“The complete structure was tested 
for a gross weight of 3,520 Ibs. with 
a limit load of 4.2G and a safety fac- 
tor of 50 per cent or 6.3G ultimate 
load,” Clark said. “No permanent dis- 
tortion could be found after the ulti- 
mate load of 6.3G was removed. 
Flight tests were conducted in the 
same plane that was used for static 
ultimate load test. 

“In flight, the Model 1000 is very 
stable, has good maneuverability and 
control pressures are light and easy. 
Acceleration is fast. Normal cruise 
is 80 to 90 mph., with a top speed 
of 100 mph. The stall is very mild 
ind the stall approach warning is ade- 
quate but not violent. The plane can 
be forced into a spin, but there is no 
tendency to spin — even in a climb- 
ing turn stall.” 

Features include a very rugged tri- 
pod-type landing gear, which is stable 
and trouble-free. Construction ma- 
chiefly 4130 
steel, there being no heat treatment 
needed in the event field repairs are 
necessary. The aircraft uses 8.50 by 


terials are normalized 


10-in. tires and wheels with expander- 


tube brakes and is said to have out 
standing ground handling character 
istics. 

The cockpit is large and roomy. All 
essential instruments are mounted out- 
side the cockpit in the pilot’s lme of 
vision. The hopper-tank unit is com- 
pletely of glass fibre construction and 
is mounted ahead of the pilot. Its 
capacity is 160 gallons — a payload 
of 1,000 Ibs. The tank’s location 
places its center of gravity exactly 
over the center of gravity of the air- 
plane, so that once the pilot trims 
the ship for his weight, no further 
trimming becomes necessary, whether 
he operates with a full load or empty. 

Ease of maintenance and accessibili- 
ty are stressed in the Model 1000. 
Fire resistant fuel and oil hoses are 
used with hose assemblies in inac- 
cessible places. Adequate inspection 
openings are provided and the entire 
inside of the airplane may be flushed 
out with a water hose to keep the air- 
craft clean and free from corrosive 
chemicals. In addition to this, all in- 
side surfaces are coated with activated 
mastic copon, a corrosion-protective 
material developed by Coast Paint and 
Lacquer Co. of Houston, Texas. 

The shock discs in the landing gear 
shock strut are neoprene for resistance 
to most oils and farm chemicals. 
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HOW'S YOUR TECHNIQUE? 
MICROPHONE, THAT IS 


We sure run into some funny ones when it 

» service problems One of cur Narcs 

reps loves to tell the story of a guy who 

w all the way into the factory to get his 

lio fixed. After a bench check showed nothing 

ng with his set, the tech rep flew with hin 

1 found him talking into the back of his 

K rophone! No wonder the tower reported h rn 
ik and garbled 


How's your mike technique? Do you 
speak directly into the business end 
of the thing? Or do you hold it non- 
chalantly off to one side while you 
talk? Some mikes should be held so 
close that they actually touch your lip, 
while others are not clear unless they 
ire held about two inches away. Get 
mn Unicom some day and find out what 
mike position gives the clearest trans- 
mission with your mike and your 


radio 


While we all think we know how to talk, 
if us have developed habits of speech which 
t noticeable in normal conversation, but 


ur radio transmission sound like a 


hful of mush. Simple tip: listen to a good 


ler at work—study his speech habits, and 
im. Did you ever hear a tower cor 
lidn’t enunciate clearly? 


If some of you are still using the 
ld military T-17 gooseneck micro- 
phones, watch out for sticky mike but- 
ons and poor quality because these 
ire getting pretty ancient; might pay 
) carry a spare in the airplane. 


still have one of those cute plastic 

over your mike, please take it off and 
it to your wife to use for covering leftovers 
refrigerator. They may keep germs out of 
nicrophone, but they also tend to keep 
yut. I'm sure your listeners want to hear 
you have to say, even if your mike does 


nasty cold 


Regards 


Nauey 


NARCO @ Fort Washington, Pa. 


t your FREE copy of “How to Fly 


’ yet? If not, just drop me a note and 


10 
glad to send you yours 


J NUARY, 1958 














































SUPERHOMER 





Aviation’s Most Popular Unit For 
VHF Communications, VOR Navigation 


Pick the Narco Superhomer for maximum radio utility at mini- 
mum cost. This compact, single-unit radio gives you crystal- 
clear VHF reception (108-127 mc), 12-channel VHF trans- 
mitter, and VOR Omni-navigation. High volume production 
plus maximum design simplification make the Superhomer 
available at hundreds of dollars less than any equipment of 
similar usefulness and reliability. 


Complete unit weighs 11 pounds, 


measures 434" x 64%" x 10%", GGG? 
is priced, with 3 crystals, at only 


ADD THESE TWO FINE LOW-COST NARCO UNITS TO 
INCREASE YOUR COMMUNICATIONS FLEXIBILITY 


NARCO LFR-3 NARCO VTA-3 
LOW FREQUENCY RECEIVER 27-CHANNEL TRANSMITTER 


Flat compact unit fits any- Can be installed with own 
where, gives you LF range power supply or attached to 
and standard broadcast re- Omnigator or Simplexer. In- 
ception. Provision for hom- cludes “whistle-stop” tuning 
ing loop. Thousands giving feature. Base price, with 2 


reliable service. Only #9900 crystals, #75500 





“How to Fly Omni” Booklet. 
FREE Send for your copy today. 


For more information, see your NARCO dealer or write for brochure. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP., FORT WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











HERE’S THE SIGN 


OF THE FINEST SERVICE 


FOR YOUR 
PIPER AIRPLANE 





Piper has established a 


world-wide network of Factory-Certified 


Service Centers to assure you 
of the finest service possible 
for your Piper airplane. 


To earn the coveted designation, 
















service organizations must meet rigid requirements, 
must be properly equipped and staffed by personnel 
who have attended the intensive service school conducted at the Piper plant. 
Dozens of Piper Factory-Certified Service Centers have been established 
throughout the nation and around the world, and more are being designated 


to assure convenient and competent Piper service wherever you may wish to fly. 


ANDERSON AVIATION CO., INC. 


Sky Harbor Airport 
P. O. Box 5175 
BRidge 5-5741 
Phoenix, Arizona 
ATLANTIC AVIATION 
SERVICE, INC. 
Philadelphia International Airport 
P. O. Box 5318 
SAratoga 6-7500 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AVIATION SPECIALTIES 
COMPANY 
Gallup Municipal Airport 
P. O. Box 1241 
U’Nion 3-3621 UNion 3-5394 
Gallup, New Mexico 
BROWNING AERIAL SERVICE 
Municipal Airport 
P. O. Box 1173 
HOmstead 5-1728 
Austin, Texas 
DES MOINES FLYING 
SERVICE, INC. 
Vunicipal Airport 
P. O. Box 2535 
ATlantic 8-2218 
Des Moines, Iowa 


ELLIOTT FLYING SERVICE, INC. 
Davenport Municipal Airport 
P. O. Box 418 
2-2689 
Davenport, Iowa 


FOR THE BEST IN PIPER SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE VISIT THE 
PIPER FACTORY-CERTIFIED SERVICE CENTERS LISTED BELOW 








EXECUTIVE AIRMOTIVE, 
INCORPORATED 
Stewart Air Park 

P. O. Box 70 
GArfield 8-3581, GArfield 2-7277 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


GILLIS FLYING SERVICE 
Logan Airport 
P. O. Box 2098 
2-2288 
Billings, Montana 


J & J AIRCRAFT, INC. 
Sarasota-Bradenton Airport 
821 General Arno'd Road 
ELgin 5-6868 
Sarasota, Florida 


KEN-MAR AIRPARK, INC. 
Ken-Mar Airpark 
Box 2667, University Station 
MUrray 3-6589 
Wichita, Kansas 


LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT 
Downtown Airport 
P. O. Box 1428 
W Alnut 1-9618 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


OKLAHOMA AIRCRAFT 
SALES CO. 
Ponca City Municipal Airport 
P. O. Box 709 
ROgers 5-3375 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 





FACTORY 
CERTIFIED 





SERVICE 











RED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, INC. 
Broward County International 
Airport 
Building 78 
J Ackson 3-9624 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


SKYMOTIVE, INC. 
O’Hare Field, Chicago International 
Airport 
Chicago Telephone TUsxedo 9-2100 
P. O. Box 448 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
SERVICE, INC. 
Douglas Municipal Airport 
P. O. Box 1211 
EX change 9-6374 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Aviation Service Division 
Tulsa Municipal Airport 

TEmple 5-4491 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ST. LOUIS FLYING SERVICE 
Lambert Municipal Airport 
Box 6067, Lambert Field Station 
PErshing 1-0450 & PErshing 1-1770 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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WAIT TILL YOU SEE 


what 160 Horsepower does to the Tri-Pacer! 


, NOW 


gg. 160 HORSEPOWER 
GIVES YOU 
11% FUEL SAVING 


More horspower, less fuel consumption— 
that's the amazing story of the great new 
Lycoming 0-320-B 160 hp engine now 
powering the Tri-Pacer 160. Higher com- 
pression ratio means the Tri-Pacer 160 
cruising side-by-side with the Tri-Pacer 
150 with optional 150 hp Lycoming will 
burn 11 per cent less fuel! No engine 
compares with the Lycoming for dependa- 
bility, stamina and long operating peri- 
ods between overhauls. 


Open the throttle of the new 1958 Tri-Pacer 160 and you know you're in 
fast but pleasant company. The new high- compression 160 horsepower 
Lycoming packs a wallop that really pushes you back in your seat as you 
accelerate rapidly for take-off. 

Even fully-loaded your angle of climb at best climb speed is almost too 
steep for comfort! There’s no under- -powered, mushy feeling in the Tri- 
Pacer. Here’s a plane with performance to spare—performance that means 
the Tri-Pacer will out-climb, out-cruise, out-perform any other plane in its 
class—without question. 

Just what performance do you get? An honest 134 mph cruise at 75 per 
cent power at 7000’; over 525-mile range (655 with optional auxiliary tank); 
fully-loaded rate of climb of 800 feet per minute. 

Your money buys far more airplane, far more performance in the Tri- 
Pace r—priced hundreds of dollars less than any other plane in its class. 
Tri-Pacer 160, $8,595; Tri-Pacer 150, $8,395. 

For a new flight thrill, fly the Tri-Pacer 160 at your Piper dealer’s or write 
for new brochure, Dept. 1-F, Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


* 


ORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


J \NUARY, 1958 
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Aviation’s Pagan conversion for D-18 Beech transports. Note 3-blade Hartzell propellers, new plastic nose 


concealing glideslope antenna and taxi light, new wing tips and large picture windows. Conversion includes other mod- 


ernizing features. 


Chamberlain's Pagan Conversion 


Cc {AMBERLAIN Aviation at 
Akron, Ohio, is one of the 
country’s most interesting Custom air- 
craft shops because of its specializa- 
tion. Its latest development is a Beech 
D-18 conversion given a trade name 
designed to modernize 
and extend the useful life of the 
Beech 
classic and basic aircraft design. 


of “Pagan,” 


widely-used transport as a 


The Pagan conversion consists of 
numerous modifications, available in 
dividually or in groups or as a com- 
plete package. It is also available as a 
complete airplane. Chamberlain’s de 
scription of a complete Pagan details 
the modifications as follows: 

“The basic airframe is a standard 
1-188 


major overhaul, including new wiring 


with zero-time engines and 
throughout, minimum-weight interior 
ind accessories. It is licensed for 9,000 


lb. gross weight with an empty weight 


ot 6,250 lbs. completely equipped for 
instrument flight,”” Chamberlain says, 
listing numerous features from nose 
to tail. 

A new glass fibre nose 
longer than originally 


inches 
contains dual 
pitot system, taxi light, passing light 
and glideslope antenna. The 
tank is removed and auxiliary fuel is 
supplied in Cair (for Chamberlain 
Aviation, a trade name) wing tanks 


nose 


providing 82 gals. of fuel essentially 
on the center of gravity. Wing tips 
are from the E-18. High intensity 
wing lights are provided. Short-stack 
E-18 engine installation is made with 
dual Janitrol heaters. The horizontal 
stabilizer angle of attack is changed 
New glass fibre tail 


wheel doors completely cover the re- 


for low drag. 


tractable tail wheel not only to reduce 
drag but to eliminate draft in the aft 


cabin area. Low-drag antennas are used 
exclusively for ARC ADF loop, Col- 


lins glideslope inside the nose, Collins 


Tailwhee doors 
(left) and outboard 
auxiliary fuel tanks 
of Pagan conversion 
are pictured here. 
Auxiliary tanks add 
82 gals. to fuel ca- 
pacity. 


37X1 marker beacon antenna and 
omni-localizer antenna vertical stabi- 
lizer mounting. New E-18-type instru- 
ment panel has dual flight group and 
a custom edge-lit and easily remov 
able radio panel is located at the top 
of the instrument panel. The cockpit 
is completely refurbished with door 
removed and bulkhead opened, a cur 
tain provided for privacy. Enlarged 
cabin has minimum-weight interior of 
modern decorative styling. The cabin 
contains four reclining chairs and a 
special couch rear, this 
couch being convertible and serving 
as a lavatory. Baggage compartment 
behind the couch is accessible. A buffet 
stores hot and cold food and acces- 
sories and has a small ice box. Custom 
picture windows are installed through 
out the cabin to more than double the 


across the 


original window area. 
A Chamberlain custom air step door 
is installed. Propeller anti-icing and 


wing de-icing systems are complete 
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yan interior features include new 


pit arrangeme nt above with large 
head entry and curtain, couch 
ss rear of cabin, its seat conceal- 
a toilet and an accessible baggage 
wartiment he hind the couch back. 


yan conversion’s large cabin win- 
and stair door are shown above. 
ght are buffet for hot and cold 
and smooth-sliding plastic 


shades fo? Mu indowrs. 


radio is mounted under the step 
the forward end of the cabin on 
center of gravity or in the nose 
on and is of the latest lightweight 
Electric fuel boost and primer 
ms, electric windshield wipers, 
production dual 100-amp. gene- 
lg system with latest system con- 
ire provided, as are a Grimes 
ting beacon and an exclusive ex- 
paint job. Standard radio in- 
ition for dual VHF communica- 
dual VHF navigation, single 
single marker, single glideslope 
dual isolation and speaker opera- 
includes Narco 1016 transceiver, 
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ARC T-21 10-channel transmitter, 
ARC 15D navigation system with 
16706 indicator, Narco VOA-3 navi- 
gation converter for 1016, ARC 21 
ADF system, Dare DGS-2020 glide- 
slope, Dare DMB-3 marker and ARC 
F-11A isolation and speaker amplifier. 

A complete conversion, airplane and 
all, is listed at $95,000. The complete 
overhaul and conversion can be ap- 
plied to a customer’s run-out D-18 
for a total labor and material cost of 
$75,000. All of the Pagan features 
can be applied to a current D-18 not 

















requiring overhaul or change of radio 
for about $45,000. Chamberlain also 
offers the major conversion items in 


kit form to other approved installa- 
tion agencies. 

Gene Baker, Chamberlain sales man- 
ager, says the conversion, plus the in- 
stallation of the new 3-blade Hartzell 

(Continued on page 50) 
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NATIONWIDE ROUNDUP: 


New Business 
In the Hangar 


A NEW CONDENSER-DIS.- 
CHARGE STROBE LIGHT for busi- 
ness planes ranging in size from the 
Cessna 180 and up is being tried as 
SS a field test on fifteen corporate air- 
' a iis Ks craft by its inventor, Don Hoskins, 

. . - — — 4980 Marine Drive, Chicago 40, Illi- 
Pear VnMANCH KHCOKDS MADE IN JAPAN BY AERO COMMANDERS nois, an Eastman Kodak technical rep 
have justified the faith of the Asahi Shimbun, largest Japanese newspaper 
company, in the popular twin-engine business planes made in Oklahoma City. 
Asahi Shimbun owns and flies the 1st and 445th Aero Commanders built, old 
Vo. 1 (top) and No. 445 being pictured here over Tokyo. Both were flown from 

the factory 16,000 miles to Japan for delivery. No. 1 in the fall of 1952. 
















resentative who developed the anti 
collision aircraft light on his own as 
a sideline. Touring the country in his 
Cessna 195, Hoskins has given many 
demonstrations in which pilots have 
confirmed that the brilliant white 
strobe flash is visible from distances 
of about 55 miles on a clear night and 
is said to be three times more visible 
than a red light. Only a white light 
with intense brilliance is picked up 
to the side of the eye’s field of vision, 
thus attracting attention whether the 
pilot is looking for it or not. A red 
light does not have this attraction to 
side vision, he explained, declaring the 
red light’s symbolism for danger loses 
its meaning when it is not seen, 
whereas a brilliant white flashing 
light is far more effective because it 
attracts vision. 
Hoskins’ unit 

























is known as the Sta 






VESTED INTERESTS TOPPING $3,000,000 are represented in this picture 


by the colorful Beechcraft “million air” vests, each a symbol of the wearer’s 














Beech sales totalling a million dollars in 1957. All of the gentlemen are with VEW COLLINS RADIO distributo 
itlantic Aviation, Beech distributor. Left to right are John M. Erskine, Boston and service center for Oklahoma, Neu 
division; Stewart M. Ayton, vice president-sales; Edwin J. Nilsson, Wilmington Mexico, Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, 

division, and V. E. Larimer, New York division. Mississippi and the Texas Panhandl 







is Spartan Aircraft at Tulsa Munici- 
pal Airport. Capt. Maxwell W. Bal 
four (seated), Spartan vice president, 






is shown with Byron E. Gardne 






(left), his sales manager, and Dan 






Cahill, Collins Radio regional sales 






engineer. Spartan will establish deal 
ers for Collins throughout the large 







te rritory. 


\niW OFFICERS OF AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL SOCIETY were elected at 












last month’s meeting in Los Angeles. Peter Duyan (right center) Douglas Air- — 
P ° ~y “= r 

craft, new president, is congratulated by Richard Summerl (center), retiring 
a “pet ae * HYDE 
president. Others, left to right, are J. Christie, Lockheed, treasurer; J. Andrew, serv 
Douglas, secretary, and A. A. Waldron, Lockheed, vice president. The AES is * DESI< 
devoted to promoting recognition of aviation electricity and exchanging infor- sirer 
mation for an understanding between designers, manufacturers and operators * INSTE 
of new aircraft electrical equipment —_ 
* GAS 
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INC. 


SERVICE 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Telephone OLive 4-435! 
Municipal Airport 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


“J. 





ME—modi/ication 


|, repair 
ULIC SYSTEM— 


installation, repair 
& PAINTING of 


exterior 


MENT—service, 
repair 


RVICE—fast refueling 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE—service, 
overhaul, replacement 
HELICOPTER— instruction, 
service, overhaul 

LANDING GEAR—overhaul, 
modification, repair 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEM— 
service, installation, repair 
INTERIOR CABIN—design, 
decorating and finishing 


RADIO—service, installation, 


repoir 


PROPELLER—service, 
overhaul, replacement 


AUTO PILOT—service, 


installation 


TIEDOWN & 
STORAGE 


HANGAR 


















oy 
here’s 
my 


problem...’ 


; this is a very familiar phrase 
around the J. D. Reed Company. For 
over a quarter of a century leading 
businessmen of the nation have 
brought their aviation problems to the 
J. D. Reed Company. Here they have 
always received guidance that has 
meant savings in time and money. 


. regardless of the problem — big 
or small — the J. D. Reed Company 
has a practical and economical! solu- 
tion for your special needs. Each job 
at the J. D. Reed Company is given 
“custom attention, your assurance 
that every finished detail will be the 
ultimate in perfection. 


. the J. D. Reed Company is ever 
concerned with YOUR air transporta- 
tion and aircraft maintenance prob- 
lems. So if you are in the market for 
a new aircraft or need service on your 
present one, drop by and see what's 
new ... see what we have to show 
you... see why the J. D. Reed 
Company is better able to serve you. 


. after you have had a chance to 
view our extensive facilities, inspect 
our large stock of factory parts and 
accessories and meet our staff of 
skilled technical personnel you, too, 
will know why so many aircraft owners 
day after day come to the J. D. Reed 
Company and say, “J. D., here’s my 
problem. .. .” 














PuotilIVE EMERGENCY LOWERING OF LANDING GEAR is assured by 


the amall prope llant-energized device pictured at left above, 


which weighs only 


0.27 lb. and is installed (photo at right) to supple ie nt ‘ risting hydraulic Oo} 


pneumatic retraction systems on commercial and military aircraft. Firing o; 


the propellant cartridge in the unit supplies sufficient gas to uplock cylinder 


or cylinders, thereby unlocking the gear and allowing it to fall into the down 


position lt was deve loped by Prope llea 


lighter and consists of a circular flash 
tube wrapped around a_ reflecto: 
shaped so that most of the light is 
focused in a 30-deg. spread around 
the circular reflector. The light unit 
is 3% inches in diameter and stands 
only 2% inches high. Its 12-24-volt 
power supply, completely transitor- 
ized, measured 3 by 5 by 6 inches, 
weighs 6.5 lbs., and uses about 3.2 
amps. average in operation. The gas- 
filled flash tube is rated at 80,000 
ECPS (effective candle power sec- 
onds) and flashes about 55 times pe 
minute. Two such flashing lights are 
installed on each aircraft, one above 
the fuselage and the other below it, 
so that one is always visible. Hoskins 
says his unit, having no moving parts, 
eliminates the hazard of optical inter- 
ference usually associated with re- 
volving anti-collision lights, even in 
cloud. 

It has not been generally released 
on the market, pending completion 
of field tests on the fifteen corporate 
aircraft, but Hoskins hopes to be able 
to market it for about $350. His major 
problem is industry support for ob- 
taining approval of a white anti- 
collision light instead of red, as pres- 
ently specified. Hoskins has devoted 
four years of his spare time and 
finances to the unit’s perfection. 


OHIO AVIATION COMPANY at 
Vandalia has a new sales manager, 
Walter H. Grell, 

Jr., whose ap- 

pointment was 

announced by J. 

E. Farrell, vice 

president and 

general manager. 

As a business ex- 

ecutive, Grell has 

flown over 2,300 

hours in the U. 

S., Canada and 

Cuba since 1936. 


Chemical Corp., Edwardsville, Jil. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION'S 
AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE 
DIVISION at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport has exchanged all con- 
trol surfaces of a DC-3 sent in by 
Sears, Roebuck’s Atlanta Division, Bill 
Dameron, pilot. This included installa- 
tion of geared rudder and an AiRe- 
search aileron boost. .. . The Thomp- 
son Products DC-3, flown by Box 
Sheriff, had radio repair work and 
sliding panels replaced in cockpit win- 
dows. Pacific Power and Light’s 
DC-3, flown in from Portland, has 
had installed two 17 by 57-in. pano- 
ramic windows, enlargement of othe 
cabin windows to 17 by 17-in. size, 
and a one-piece windshield. . . . Inger- 
soll Milling Machine’s DC-3, Frank 
Lindgren, chief pilot, was in for an 
1830-94 maximizer installation, Jani- 
trol heater and interior refurbishing. 
... The Morrison-Knudsen D-18, Bill 
Lusby, was in for heater overhaul and 
100-hr. inspection. . . . New General 
Electric compass was installed in the 
T. O. Flyers Aero Commander flown 
by T. T. Oxnard. . .. In for miscel- 
laneous work were Earl Hartman’s 
Goodyear D-18, Angelo Pappas’ Axel- 
son DC-3, and La Brea Securities’ 
Lodestar, Tom Penfield, chief pilot. 

SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE at 
Love Field in Dallas performed major 
work last month for B. A. Shields and 
Chuck Hayden, who brought in the 
Robbins Floor Company Lodestar 
from Memphis. Engine changes 
were performed for Robert Elliott’s 
D-18S and Waterman Steamship’s 
Lodestar, Bill Correll, chief pilot. Mis- 
cellaneous work was done for Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation’s own Lode- 
star, Lloyd Harris, chief pilot; Les 
Hewitt, pilot, and W. D. McClain, me- 
chanic, and for James Creel’s Rodman 
Supply D-18S. 

AERO CORPORATION OF AT- 
LANTA, Atlanta Municipal Airport, 
reports a continuing heavy load of 
military work, the late project added 


being the procurement and production 
of ground handling equipment for the 
Air Force. Miscellaneous mainte- 
nance work during the month for cor- 
porate customers included Dick Mans- 
field’s Texaco Spartan; Ralph Whit- 
worth’s Coca-Cola Super Ventura from 
New York; the C. F. Johnson Lock- 
heed PV, Don Pennington, chief pilot; 
Carl Forrester’s Barwick Mills DC-3, 
Atlanta; an American Flyers DC-3 
from Ft. Worth and a CAA DC-3.... 
Aero Corp. is turning out military 
helicopter Franklin Aircooled engine 
overhauls at a rate of 88 engines per 
month. 

DALLAS AERO SERVICE, Love 
Field, Dallas, reports installation of 
3-blade Hartzell propellers on Frank 
Buck’s Three-States Natural Gas 
Beech D-18. .. . The Hilton Hotels de 
Havilland Dove from Los Angeles re- 
ceived a spar modification. . . . Ralph 
Lowe’s Lodestar from Midland had 
nose pitot system installed and mis- 
cellaneous work. Miscellaneous 
maintenance jobs included Producers 
Investment DC-3; H. D. Egger’s 
Cessna; Sun City Air’s Navion; Aero 
Commanders for Texkan Oil, Frank- 
fort Oil, Chemical Process, American 
Home, Magnolia Pipe Line and Ideco; 
and Twin-Bonanzas for McCutchin 
Drilling Co. and Space Corp. 

PAC-AERO ENGINEERING COR- 
PORATION, Santa Monica, 
production in January on the conver- 
sion of D. Napier & Son’s Convair 
440 to turbo-prop configuration, in- 
stalling British Napier Eland engines 
rated at 3,500 equivalent shaft horse 
power each for take-off. CAA certifi- 
cation is scheduled for completion by 
mid-1958. Pac-Aero has five Eland 
Convair conversions scheduled, includ 
ing three 340’s for Real Aerovias 
Nacional of Brazil. 


begins 


ENGINE OVERHAULS were ob- 
served by Ecuadorian Air Force offi 
cers on a recent visit to Dallas Air 
motive. Left to right are Donald 
Goldammer of Dallas Airmotive; Lt. 
Col. Luis A. German, Ecuadorian Ai? 
Force operations director, and Majo» 
Galo A. Espinosa, EAF director o/ 
specialist schools. The engine is a 
overhauled R-2800. 
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AUTHGRIZED 
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These Authorized Stations 
Feature Flat-Rate Service 


The Air-Oasis Co. 
2601 E. Spring St. 
Long Beach 6, Calif. 


Aircraft Sales Company 


Meacham Feild 
Fort Worth Tere: 


Champ’s Aviation, Inc. 


Municipe!l Airport 
El Paso and Lubboct, Tere, 
Clinton Aviation Company 


Stapleton Airfield 
Denver, Colorado 


Internatione! Airport 
and Clover Field Airport 
Houston, Terres 


Dal-Tex Aviation, Inc. 


Higsiend Park Airport and Lowe Field 
Dalles, Texas 


Executive Aircraft Company 


| Municipal Airport 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Herding Field 
Baton Rouge, Louisiane 


Poelman Aircraft Co. 


New Orleans Airport 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Ragsdale Flying Service 


Municipel Airport 
Austin, Texas 


Kenneth Starnes Aviation Service 


Adems Field; Little Rock, Arkansas 


Municipal Airport 
Sante Fe New Meric 
end Ogden, Utah 


Sunny South Aircraft Service, Inc. 


Broward Internat one! Airport 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Walston Aviation, Inc. 


Civic Memorial A port 
East Alton, Iilinois 


Yingling Aircraft, Inc. 


Municipet Airport 
Wichita, Kansas 








SERVICE SATISFACTION 


MILING SERVICE is what you expect and always 

receive when our Authorized Cessna Service Sta- 
tions solve your maintenance needs! We furnish factory 
skills, factory equipment and factory satisfaction. Cessnas 
are our specialty . .. and we follow a policy of giving 
Cessna users a little more, a little better service — LIKE 
OUR FAMOUS 1-2-3 CESSNA FLAT-RATE SERVICE! 








You get an accurately 
quoted price and time- 
required quotation based 
on hundreds of job stud- 
ies covering virtually all 
maintenance needs. 











You get genuine Cessna 
parts and factory-trained 
workmanship. 

















You save money and time 
and we stand behind 
every job for your fullest 
satisfaction. 























tomers; complete mechanical and miscellaneous work. . . . Dow Chemi 















































service facilities including § starting cal’s DC-3 from Freeport, Ted Mer 
equipment and fuel for jet aircraft. chant, chief pilot, is getting radio in 
Incoming aircraft can call ahead by stallation, wing overhaul and annual 
radio for service, including taxicabs. Bill Correll’s Waterman Steamshi} 
Robbins says Houston has more execu- Lodestar from Mobile is in for new 
tive and privately-owned aircraft than interior, new electrical system an 
any other comparable area in the paint job. 
world. READING AVIATION SERVICE 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT SERV- at Reading, Pennsylvania, has iy 
ICE, Garland Airport, Dallas, has stalled dual ARC 21 ADF, Collin 
added Piper dealer sales and service integrated flight system, Sperry C4A 
ELICOPT; for its Garland operation and has Gyrosyn system and complete radi 
moved its overhaul and modification and electrical plastic edge-lighte 
operation to Red Bird Municipal Air- panels in Carrier Corporation’s DC- 
port across town, where it occupies piloted by Capt. Floyd Graham. 
the large hangar formerly used by Frank Auernig’s Kewanee Oil DC 
Collins Radio Company, which has is in from Tulsa for 8,000-hr. inspe 
RELL’S 2.000TH. HELICOPTER moved to the new Addison Airport tion, conversion to 28-volt systen 
came off the Bell Helicopter produc- north of town. L. V. Emery, president RCA AVQ-50 radar with | MeMilla 
tian line last month at Ft. Worth. of EAS, named Beryl Minard, former- radome, Sperry A-12 autopilot, Supe 
Harvey Gaylord, president of th ly chief pilot for Gulf Interstate Gas v2 engines with short stacks, modifie 
copter firm, is shown watching U. S at Houston, to be sales and service 6519A-18 DC-4 blades, Eclipse Piones 
Senator Lyndon Johnson cut a ribbon representative for overhaul and modi- fuel flow system, dual ARC ADF 
= coremenice marking the milestone fication, with Zeke Evans, formerly and paint job. ... Kurt Heilbro1 
Bell Helicopter Phot: with Brown Aero Corp., as Piper sales flew in the Philadelphia Evening 
manager. ... New jobs in the EAS Bulletin’s Lodestar for complete radi 
overhaul and modification shop at including dual RA-18 TA-20 commu 
HOUSTON EXECUTIVE AIR Red Bird include two DC-3’s, a Con- nications, dual Bendix MN-85 om 
SERVICE, Houston International Air- vair 340 and a Lodestar. . . . Esso with Omni Mag presentation, dual 
port, has completed a large new Shipping’s Convair 340 from Newark, ARC 21 ADF, Collins 51V3 glideslope, 
hangar adjacent to the old National Col. Earl Estelle, chief pilot, is in ARC F11A isolation amplifier an 
Guard hangar which it also operates. for IRAN (inspect, repair as neces- panels. .. . Patterson, Emerson Com 
The new hangar holds 14 aircraft, the sary), paint job, radio installation stock’s Lockheed was in for maint 
old one 12 and hard stands 15 more. and conversion to 440 series with nance. 
Reg Robbins, general manager of the speed and soundproofing kit. .. . PIEDMONT AVIATION, Smith 
company, said both hangars have air- Holley Carburetor’s DC-3 from De- Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salen 
ynditioned rooms, lounges and office troit, Orville Sparks, chief pilot, is N. C., has installed electric wing-s! 
space as well as shop space for cus- receiving a paint job, annual and de-icer boots on Dale Balzer’s Chat 






NOW OPEN 


for EXECUTIVE, BUSINESS and PRIVATE OPERATORS 






The NEW 
Addison Airport 


4,500-foot Asphaltic Runway, : 4 : ~it ALS 
150°-330° Headings , —* tL. oe : 


Complete Ground, Ramp ie T nik ay 08D tay) ae ae 
and Flight Service ~ : eR i FENS SSS 


122.8 Megacycles Unicom i 5 fF a ¥ 
Terminal and Restaurant : 
Facilities 
13 Miles from Downtown Dallas 
Hangar Storage 


TVOR 
Ground Transportation: 
Limousine, Taxi, Rent-A-Car 

















IDDISON 


Jayerrens 


BOX 14201 « DALLAS, TEXAS 
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H. Crawford at Pacific Airmotive, 


tllation in the Pipe) 


VAs 


installation being in Apache 


rbank. Bob McKinley (left) 


AC 


am 
ard 
MeG 


\pache 


1RS: 


is shown pointing out unit's 


features to Crawford. 


Manufacturing Grumman Mal- 
and wing’ de-icer boots on Lester 
hee’s S & W Motor Lines DC-3. 
Miscellaneous work was _ per- 
rmed for the following: Pocahon- 


Fuel D-18S, Bob Amundsen, 


Ray Epperly’s Rish Equipment 
from Bluefield, West Va.; 
Grant Jeffries’ R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
M. J. Davern’s Olin Mathie- 







TUBELESS AUTOPI- 
OT has been approved by CAA for 
Apache, 








Airmen’s Calendar 


Jan. 12-1 Helicopter Association of 
rica 10th Annual Convention, New 
tern Hills Inn, between Dallas and 
Wort! 

Ja }-17 Society of Automotive 

ers 58 Annual Meeting, Shera 

Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit 

Annual Meeting, 

or t Local and Territorial 

ne Washington Hotel, Washing 
LD. ¢ 

Jan. 20-Feb. 7 [T'wo-week Short 
rse Aviation Institute for Com 


rcial and Business Pilots, University 

Southern California, Los Angeles 

Jan. 22-26—lInternational Air Show 
Exposition Masters Field, Miam: 


Jan. 24—Annual Minnesota Aviation 
aides Association Meeting, Lemming 
Minn. Contact: G. B. Van Dusen 


Duser Aircraft Supply, Minne 


Ja 29-3 4th Annual Meeting, 
car Astronautical Society, En 
g Societies Building, New York 
Feb. 16-18 7th Annual Agricultur 


Aviation Conference A&M College 
Texas Contact loe Brusse, Re- 
Center, Box 3FF. College Sta 


Texas 
Mar. 13-14—2nd National Aviation 
ition Conference, Hotel Mayflow 
\ ashington, D. ¢ 


Mar. 17-20—Joint Aviation Confer- 


American Rocket Society-Ameri 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
er Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
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2 ye 
RECENT APPOINTMENTS BY ELECTRONICS COMMUNICATIONS, 
INC., included the sales officials above. Left to right are W. C. Lupfer, regional 
sales engineer at Dallas; Douglas A. Morrison, regional manager at North 
Hollywood; Albert Slotkin, regional manager at Newark; Wayne Dixon, re- 
gional sales engineer at Dayton, and William F. Depp, contracts and orders 
manager. 





son Chemical E-18S; Pilot Freight’s and Southeast Airlines’ DC-3. . . 
D-18S, Buck Teague, pilot; Cotton Piedmont is handling all of the parts 
McGlothlin’s J. B. Belcher and Sons overhaul work for Southeast Airlines 
D-18; Ed Haffey’s Corps of Engineers as well as all of its engines and props. 
DC-3; American Flyers’ DC-3 from ASSOCIATED RADIO, Love Field, 
Ft. Worth; Noland Company’s Lode- Dallas, has finished installation of 
star, Carl Styne, pilot; Hap Wilson’s RCA AVQ-10 radar in a Banco de 
Management Service’s DC-3; National Mexico DC-3, Major Carlos Garduno, 
Gypsum’s DC-3, Dick Notebarte, pilot, chief pilot. 


New GLIDAIR Windshield Cleaner 


... restores original clarity to plastic windows and windshields! 


Poor visibility hampers safe operation. Now, you can 
overcome this handicap with new GLIDAIR Windshield 
Cleaner which restores visibility and flexibility to scuffed or cloudy plastic 
windows and windshields. 


It's easy to use, too! Just rub it on, let dry and polish smooth with a clean, 
soft cloth. New GLIDAIR Cleaner actually renews the surface, removes mars, 
smudges, other damage. Even fine scratches disappear under frequent appli- 
cation, leaving a smooth, flexible surface that resists checking or cracking. 

New GLIDAIR Windshield Cleaner is also ideal for plastic convertible 
windows, mirrors, other glass and plastic surfaces. It’s available in handy 
9 oz. unbreakable bottles from most private operators or write for the name 
of the nearest distributor. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


AVIATION SALES HEADQUARTERS + 1833 SOUTH NORMAL AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


GLIDAIR 


C Miroraft finishes jer every purpose 





New GLIDAIR 17A Ice Repellent — 


prevents icing on struts, leading J 
edges, antennae y 

helps maintain full prop efficiency / 
sprays easily, polishes to a y 












4 
rrTTiae Enamels, Varnishes, Primers, smooth, glossy surface wre 
Glidden Clear Dopes and Reducers, ° ay ailable from private oper- / a) 
fesey* Pigmented Dopes, Lacquers anes at Paes = / ; 124 / 
: © packaged in a handy Sere ta, 7 
and Special Products. 16 of. spray can C~ 
Se 
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New D-18 instrument panel by Cham- 
berlain has complete radio panel 
across top with all controls. D-18 
radome installation at left includes 
bulkhead for RCA AVQ-50 antenna. 


Chamberlain radome on Aero Com 










mander is shown above right with 


Jack Hale. 















Chamberlain Conversion radome engineering, design, construc 














(Continued from page 43 tion and installation, has a wide range 
propellers, materially improves single- of radomes for aircraft including 
engine performance and provides a Beech 18, Beech Twin-Bonanza, Aero 
general over-all speed increase of ap- Commander, Lodestar, Douglas DC 
proximately 20 mph. at standard and others. The Beech 18 AVQ-50 
power settings. This parallels a 20 kit includes a hinged radome, Hart 
mph. increase provided for the Douglas zell latch and bulkhead for the an 
DC-3 by the well-known AiResearch tenna. The Beech D-18 kit can be 
Aviation Maximizer kit. part of the Pagan conversion or in 

Chamberlain, long experienced in stalled as a separate item on any D-18 





With A Watchmaker’ Precision 


very aviation service, whether it be at the engine 
overhaul facilities of Dallas Airmotive in Dallas or at 
the Company's complete fixed base operation at its Island 
Service Division in Galveston, is performed with the 
precision of a watchmaker. 














These services are many and varied. Dallas 
Airmotive continues to be the nation’s leader in the 
overhaul of airplane engines at its extensive Dallas 







plant. 







At Galveston, practically every other service fon 
the airplane operator is available. The Island Service 
Division performs all types of modification, painting, 
radio-electronics — navigation sales and installation, 
overhaul for conventional planes and helicopters, and 
accessory sales, service and installation. 










All services — with the precision of a watchmaker 
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Service 

Division 6114 FOREST PARK ROAD 


GALVESTON, TEXAS FLeetwood 1-3771 e DALLAS, TEXAS 






Washington Office New York Office 
Woodward eS 1219 Marine Terminal Bicg 
733 15th Street, N.W. La Guardia Station 
Washington, D.C Flushing 71, N. Y¥ 
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UST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 13) 
eased trafhe have been so admir 
y met with the least amount of 

motion and time. It’s a_ credit 
th to Grifhin and to the Civil Aero 
itics Administration that this great 
port has been a model operation in 
held of airport management, traf- 
handling and facilities expansion 
hout having to deny any user the 
nt to the airport Like othe: major 
ninal airports, Washington Na 
nal long igo passed the saturation 
nt but somehow Benny Grifhn 
naged to find wavs and means to 
-e care of folks. 
From the time he first saw pilot 
vice in World War I, Benny Grifhn 
devoted his entire life to aviation. 
was an early day operator in Okla 
na before becoming famous as one 
the first trans-Atlantic pilots in 

when he and Jimmy Mattern 


to Berlin. He has been with the 


AA and predecessor agencies since 


except for his duty with the 

S. Army Air Force in World Wat 
\ major share of the early success 
establishment of the CAA Aero 

tical Center, now located at Okla 
1 City, must go to Benny Grifhin. 

We doubt if Benny will hike off 
ome remote spot ind retire in 


He's too young in spirit to dis 


pear from the active life. Only his 


rnment service is ending not 


VEW 






__ = MARWES- 





GRUMMAN LIGHT TWIN PROPJET, the 2-place AO-1 Mohawk for 


the Army, is powered by two 1,005-hp. Lycoming T-53-L-3 turbines. The Mohawk 
is a high-performance reconnaissance airplane with 42-ft. span and length. 





»? 





his aviation career. And with thou served his country and aviation so 
sands of his friends we join in a exceedingly well for so many years 
salute to a great little guy who has on his departure from active duty. 


“We Always Boost the FIXED BASE OPERATOR" 


No question about it...the 
fixed base operator is the man 
who keeps private flying air- 


borne. 


As the nation’s largest sup- 
plier of aviation parts and 
accessories, Air Associates 
stocks practically everything 
the fixed base operator needs. 
Our products are always avail- 
able, at prices made possible 
by our volume purchasing. 


SSOCIATES 


A division of Electronic Communications, In 


{UARY, 1958 





























Department Store of the Air 


To serve the nation in aviation, there are Air Associates branches at... 


Dallas, Tex. . 
Atlanta, Ga. Glendale. Calif San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. acerige Shaagamaa Teterboro, N. J. 
Miami, Fla. 











THE “ . 
new Scotr EXECUTIVE 
complete oxygen system 
ULTRA COMPACT! 
(OX SELF-CONTAINED ! 
oe = NO INSTALLATION! 


















ONLY 


12 lbs. 


























@ Enjoy these advantages ot 





high altitude flying: Smooth, 





over the weather flights, favorable 





winds aloft, improved radio navigation 





le myer range, better ¢ ngine performance 







@ Avoid these high altitude hazards 





Hypoxia (oxygen lack) the big factor 





in “flight fatigue,” poor judgment in 





emergencies, reduced vision, slow 






reaction time, false self-confidence 







@ Simple to ise, just turn knob, plug in masks and breathe, that’s all there is 





o it. May be placed anywhere in the aircraft or mounted with clamps for a 





ixed installation. Size: 2254” long, 544” diameter 







9 Serves one or two persons to 20.000 tt.'! Duration at 20.000 tr.- Onc person 





hrs. Two persons 14 hrs. All Scott equipment is new material no 





eworked or surplus components 





Lowest Cost * Includes: 22 cu. ft. cylinder, handy flush-strap 
5 25 carrying handle, miniature regulator, gauge and 
1] 5 two AN Mask outlets. Masks not included. 
SPECIFY THE “EXECUTIVE” FOR YOUR NEW 
AIRCRAFT OR ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. 






grtet_tez, 







Loose mew A - Vale), mee) i) 






235 ERIE STREET, LANCASTER, N.Y 





Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 








AIR TRAFFIC RULES 


(Continued from page 25) 

and could not completely accommodate 
the variety of complex considerations 
involved, without creating a multi- 
tude of other significant problems. It 
is the Bureau’s view in this respect 
that the most effective and equitable 
method by which the over-all objective 
may be accomplished would be to pro 
vide the Administrator with the flexi 
ble authority to fix the “floor” at 700 
feet or at that altitude above that 
which is found to be best suited to 
the particular area. The Administra 
tor could then fix the “floor” in a 
particular area after an analysis of 
the local air traffic requirements, sur 
rounding terrain, and other control 
ing factors. The Administrator may 
well find, and in fact it is expected, 
that in many areas “floors” could be 
fixed considerably higher than they 
could be under a criterion related to 
the MEA or to a fixed height above 
the ground. It is recognized, of course, 
that this method is not without a cer 
tain disadvantage. It will result in a 
non-uniform “floor.” While a non 
uniform control area “floor” may not 
of itself be undesirable, it does pose 
a publication problem. 


Pilot Education Problem 

A pilot who desires to take ad 
vantage of the added airspace which 
may be available under a particula: 
control area must acquaint himself 
with the area and determine the alti 
tude of the contro! area “floor.” The 
dissemination of information concern 
ing higher control area “floors” be 
comes a major factor in the successful 
application of the proposed rule. The 
Administrator has advised that this 
problem is recognized and that steps 
will be taken to disseminate this in 
formation adequately. 

Recent creation of the continental! 
control area imposes another factor 
which must be considered. In order 
to prevent conflict with this control 
area, it is necessary that an upper 
limit be placed on control areas. 

The Bureau, after an exhaustive 
study of the over-all situation, is of 
the opinion that in order to establish 
the control area “floor” in the most 
advantageous and equitable manner, 
it is advisable that the definition of 
control area be amended so as to pro- 
vide the Administrator with sufficient 
flexibility to fix the “floor” at 700 
feet or higher as the circumstances 
may dictate, up to the base of the con- 
tinental control area. 

In the light of the number of com- 
ments already received which advo- 
cate the establishment of a fixed 
“floor” at 3,000 feet, the Bureau is 
particularly interested in receiving 
specific and detailed comment on the 
probable effect such rule would have 
on all users of the airspace. 

In consideration of the foregoing, 
notice is hereby given that it is pro- 
posed to recommend to the Board that 
Part 60 of the Civil Air Regulations 
be amended: 
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By amending § 60.16 (c) to read 
llows: 
16 Acrobatic flight 


(c) When the flight visibility is (I 

than 5 miles, or ' 

By amending § 60.30 to read as y 

ws: al 
20 Basic VFR minimum weathes A ’ 





ST. 


tions. Except as provided in } 
60 $1 or unless a pilot holds a valid 
iment rating, aircraft shall not 
be Town in weather conditions below 
those specified herein. 1H 
(a) Ceilings in control zones. (1) 
In those control zones which include a | W 
designated high density airport, air- fl 
shall not be flown within such 


when the ceiling is less than 
) feet. 


(2) In those control zones 


h do not include a designated 

density airport, aircraft shall CON TINEN TAL PQ) WER 
be flown within such zone when 

the ceiling is less than 1,000 feet. 
(b) Clearance from clouds. (1) 

/ ntrolled airspace. Aircraft shall 
be flown less than 500 feet ver- planes as adjuncts to business is the fact 
ly under, 1,000 feet vertically 

over, and 2,000 feet horizontally from 

any cloud formation, except that, in more than paying their way. As pioneer 

the continental control area, aircraft 

shall not be flown less than 1,000 feet 


@ Behind the growing dependence on air- 


that for company after company they are 


and leader in utility aircraft power, Con- 


verth ally and one mile horizontally tinental Motors finds solid satisfaction in 
from any cloud formation ¥ ; 
(2) Outside controlled airspace. its role as engine source for the outstand- 
W hen “ my ego of more a a ing planes of this type. It has every reason CONTINENTAL'S FACTORY 
feet above le suriace, alrcrait sha 
t be flown less than 500 feet ver- to believe that the performance of these RE-MANUFACTURE PLAN 
Ny yes ag sont gy ed engines—their power, economy and de- . . . Successor to the periodic 
ver, and a, ee lorizontaliy Irom haul * 
cloud formation. When at an alti- pendability as proven in thousands of we , backs you with the 


specialized skills of the men 
who know your engine best. 


ide of 700 feet or less above the sur- 


hours of flying—has been not only a 
face, aircraft shall be flown clear of ying y 


ouds . major factor in the leadership of those With your factory re-manufac- 
nth a yams ee aircraft, but one destined to assure their tured Continental, you get new 
rspace, ontro zones which wm- . 
a designated high density air- ever-wider use. engine warranty—new log 
When the flight visibility is less book with zero hours—at a 


modest, pre-determined price. 


FOURTEEN ENGINE MODELS Most important of all, you're 
back in the air with an abso- 


lute minimum of down time. 


5 miles, no person shall operate 
an aircraft in flight within such con- 
trol zone. When the ground visibility 


s than 5 miles, no person shall 65 TO 320 HORSEPOWER 


take off or land an aircraft or enter ‘ ‘ 
the traffic pattern of an airport with- In the line are two 4-cylinder and twelve 
ich zone. . . . . e 
gO Oe 6-cylinder models, including four engines 
a designated high density air- for military, and one for helicopter use. THE NEW AGE 
When the flight visibility is less OF SPACE IS HERE 
than 3 miles, no person shall operate 
al reraft in flight within such con- In today’s Air Force, men 
trol zone. When the ground visibility with technical training are 
than 3 miles, no person shall finding Opportunity with a 
take off or land an aircraft or enter capital "'O". Security, ad- 
the iffic pattern of an airport within vancement, regular pay in- 
ne. 


(3) Flight visibility within 
area. When the flight visibility 
than 3 miles, no person shall 


strong inducements to the 





qualified enlistee. For the 
facts, address: Airman In- 





MODEL 


a 
© 
G2) creases, and retirement offer 
© 
Oe) 





] p e an aircraft within a control O-470-K—6 
ey! 230 h.p formation, U. S. Air Force, 
(4) Flight visibility within th r.p.m. P.O. Box 7608, Washington 
5 ntal control area. When the 4, 0. C. 
a: ; . . a P 
visibility is less than 5 miles, 
‘ son shall operate an aircraft ! Motors Corporation 
? the continental control area. _ ——— —-—-—-— = ns 
Flight visibilit itside con- 
. B. ght visibility outside ENGINE DIVISION 
| ; airspace. No person shall op- 





n aircraft in flight when the MuUS KEGON . Mee Pe 8. AS 


isibility is less than one mile. 
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New Dare 


DTR-360A 
360-Channel 


Transeeiver 


15-WATT MINIMUM 
TRANSMITTER OUTPUT 


360-CHANNEL COVERAGE 
118.0-135.95 MEGACYCLES 





























MEETS CAA TSO C37 AND 
C38 REQUIREMENTS 


The new DTR-360A is a quality transceiver throughout, 
meeting or surpassing every rigid design, manufacturing 
and inspection specification for CAA TSO approval. That 
meons it's authorized for scheduled airline operation. 
You are sure of reliable performance in any aircroft 














SCS-DCS, OR CROSS CHANNEL 
OPERATION 


One Dare Contro! Head provides Single Channel Simplex 
or Double Channe! Simplex operation. Two Dare Control 
Heads provide cross channel operation or any mode of 
channel selection you desire. 









} LIGHT WEIGHT, Low Cost 


The transceiver weighs 23.5 pounds, Shockmount and 
contro! heads add little more. This lightweight, powerful, 
high-quality product sells for less than comparable trans- 
ceivers available today. And, it's available right now 
from more than 65 leading distributors. 










me } DARE DBA-1 
he ANTENNA 
ideal with the DTR-360A or similar 
transceiver. Rugged cost-cluminum. 
3 pounds. Frequency range 118.0 to 
140.0 mc. Better than 1.5 to 1 VSWR 
over entire band. Also available with 
long-life protective finish. 
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ii 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Aircraft 
Communications and Navigation Equipment 


(ADA FOE 


Inc. 
Troy, Ohio 
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A SIKORSKY S-58 HELICOPTER FOR RUSH CARGO AND PERSONNE |. 
TRANSPORT has been purchased by Chance Vought Aircraft at Dallas a 
will be used to support its flight program. It will also be available for emergen 


disaster or rescue action in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area. Papers for it are turned 


over to Harry E. Kay (right), Chance Vought assistant secretary, by E. | 
Gustafson of Sikorsky. Left to right, others are A. L. Brill, Pilot BE. E. Sherm 
and Crew Chief John Lambert of Chance Vought. 


However, helicopters may be flown at 
or below 700 feet above the surface 
when the flight visibility is less than 
one mile, if operated at such reduced 
speed as to give the pilot of such heli- 
copter adequate opportunity to see 
other air traffic or any other obstruc- 
tion in time to avoid collision. 

Note: The minimum weather condi- 
tions prescribed in this section for 
flight in controlled airspace are those 
within which a pilot is expected to be 
able to observe and avoid other air 
traffic. When operating in weather 
conditions equal to or above those 
specified herein, irrespective of the 
type of flight plan an aircraft may be 
operated under, i. e., IFR or VFR, 
the primary responsibility for the 
avoidance of collision rests with the 
pilot. It should be recognized that the 
criteria contained herein prescribe the 
minimums required for VFR flight. 
Good operating practice requires that 
regular or continued flight in near 
minimum weather’ conditions be 
avoided. 

3. By amending § 60.31 to read as 
follows: 

60.31 VFR minimum 
weather conditions in control zones. 
When a clearance is obtained from air 
traffic control, a pilot may operate an 
aircraft within a control zone when 
the weather conditions are below the 
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international Airport 
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Precision Aeromotive Corporation 


Houstoa, Texas 
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subject, however, to the special 
weather minimums as follows: 

(a) Visibility. Pilots shall not 
operate aircraft, other than a heli- 
copter, within a control zone when 
the ground or flight visibility is less 
than one mile. 

(b) Clearance from clouds. Pilots 
shall not operate an aircraft within 
a control zone unless clear of clouds. 

NOTE: With respect to this section, 
an air traffic clearance obtained under 
these provisions does not constitute 
authority for the pilot to deviate from 
§ 60.17 or any other applicable provi 
sion of the Civil Air Regulations. 

1. By amending § 60.32 to read as 
follows: 

60.32 VFR Cruising Altitudes 
When an aircraft is operated in level 
cruising flight at 3,000 feet or more 
above the surface, the following cruis- 
ing altitudes (mean sea level) shal! 
be observed: 

(a) Below 29,000 feet. At an alti- 
tude appropriate to the magnetic 
course being flown as follows: 

(1) 0° to 179° inclusive, at odd 
thousands plus 500 (3,500; 5,500; 
etec.). 

(2) 180° to 359° inclusive, at 
even thousands plus 500 (4,500; 6,500; 
etc.). 

(b) At or above 29,000 feet. At 


et ee eee 


ed - “PRECISION” has | 
A FULL HOUSE 
Everything from the 
Firewall Forward 
Aircraft Engines ' 

Aircraft Propellers ! 

Aircraft Accessories ; 

Kustomer Sales 

Kustomer Service 


Phone Mission 5-6636 
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basic minimums specified in § 60.30 




















ltitude appropriate to the mag- 
course being flown as follows: 
(1) 0° to 89° inclusive, at 
)-foot intervals beginning at 29,- 
(29,000; 33,000; etc.). 

(2) 90° to 179° inclusive at 
0-foot intervals beginning at 30, 
(30,000; 34,000; ete.). 

(3) 180° to 269° inclusive, at 

{: \0-foot intervals beginning at 3 
(31,000; 35,000; ete.). 
(4) 270° to 359° inclusive, at 
i )-foot intervals beginning at 32,- 
oo (32,000; 36,000; etc.). 
By amending § 60.44 to read as 
Ws: 
144 JFR cruising altitudes. When 
ircraft is operated in level cruis- 
flight, it shall be operated in ac- 
ance with the following cruising 
ides: 
(a) Within controlled airspace. 
\t altitudes authorized by air traffic 
rol. In the absence of a _ specific 
titude authorized by air traffic con- 
aircraft operating “on top” shall 
be flown at altitudes as specified in 


29 
ho 


(b) Outside controlled airspace. 
\t an altitude appropriate to the mag- 
course being flown as follows: 
(1) 0° to 179° inclusive, at odd 
isands. 
(2) 180° to 359 
thousands. 
By amending § 60.46 to read as 


inclusive, at 


46 Instrument Proce 
Whenever an approach to an 
rt cannot be initiated or con- 
d in weather conditions equal to 
those prescribed for VFR 
ht, an instrument approach pro- 
edure prescribed and published for 
airport by the Administrator or 
ppropriate military authority ghall 
ed. Unpublished instrument ap- 
h procedures may be used only 
specifically authorized in writ- 

ng by the Administrator. ' 
Note: The VFR weather conditions 
eferred to include those _ special 
nums of one-mile visibility and 
lear of clouds as specified for flight 
control zone. Published in- 
rument approach procedures pre 
scribed by the Administrator may be 
, d in the Federal Register and in 
Part 609 of this title. They also ap- 
in the approach and landing 

t of the Coast and Geodetic Sur 
ey and in the Airman’s Guide. Un 
hed instrument approach pro- 
written authorizations 
he Administrator for specific 


Ces. 


Appi oach 


above 


vithin a 


+ 


edures are 


By amending § 60.60 by revising 
the definition of “control 
is follows: 
0 Definitions. Control area. An 
ce of defined dimensions, desig- 
ate’ by the Administrator, extending 
pw. rds from an altitude of 700 feet 

her, above the surface, to the 


area” to 


vase of the continental control area, 
vitl which air traffic control is 
exerc sed. 

rh se amendments are proposed 


nde the Authority of Title VI of 


JAN JARY, 1958 


ANOTHER NEW MOONEY FOR WALLA 


at the factory in Kerrville, 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, and may be changed in the 
light of comments received in response 
to this notice of proposed rule making. 
(Sec. 205 (a), 52 Stat. 984; 49 U.S.C. 
125. Interpret or apply secs. 601-610, 
52 Stat. 1007-1012, as amended; 49 

U.S.C. 551-560). 
Dated at Washington, D. C., De- 

cember 2, 1957. 

By the Bureau of Safety: 

OSCAR BLAKE, Director 


NEW MOONEY 


> 


(Continued from page 27 
as standard equipment; all Stratoflex 
hose on the engine; increased sound 
proofing and new paint styling. 


Mooney Mark 20 


Factory Data 


Price $13,750 
Horsepower 150 
Top Spd., mph. 171 
Cr. Spd., 75% hp. 
@ 5,000 ft., mph. 165 
Stall Spd., landing with 
flaps, mph. 57 
Rate of Climb, fpm. 900 
Svc. Cing., ff. 17,200 
Fuel Cap., standard-optional, 
gals. 37-50 
Range — miles-mph.-hrs.- 
gals.-alt. 
750-165-4.6-50- 5,000 
900-150-6.0-50-10,000 
Take-off Distance, ft. 725 
Landing Roll, ft. 575 


Gr. Wr., Ibs. 2,450 


free hands ! 


free eyes | 


free mind ! 


WHILE YOUR EHU:}% AUTOPILOT FLIES 






© 1957 


SPECIAL 





PRODUCTS DIVISION, GLOBE 


WALLA, Wash 








ington, is handed 
over to George McKusick (in hat) by cowboy representatives of Mooney Aircraft 


Texas, during the firm’s annual sales meeting. 


Empty Wrt., Ibs. 1,415 
Useful Ld., Ibs. 1,035 
Bag. Cap., Ibs. 120 
Span, ft. 35 
Length, ft.-ins. 23-2 
Height, ft.-ins. 8-4.5 
Wing Area, sq. ft. 167 
Wing Loading, Ibs. sq. ft. 14.2 
Pow. Loading, Ibs. hp. 16.3 

WILLIAM LOTZER, whose Mil- 
waukee firm, Gran-Aire, Inc., con- 


ducts substantial 
air taxi, main- 
tenance, flight 
training and sales 
operations as a 
Cessna dealer, is 
the new presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional Aviation 
Trades Associa- 
tion. He has head- 
ed the Wisconsin 


Association for seve 


a _ 





Lotzer 


‘ral years. 


T. GUY MILLER has returned to 
Beech Aircraft Corporation as man- 


INDUSTRIES, INC 
125 Sunrise Place, Dayton 7, Ohio 


ager of Super-18 
sales, according 
to Leddy Greever, 
Beech domestic 
commercial sales 
manager. Miller 
is widely known 
for his activity 
down through the 
years in corpo- 
rate multi-engine 
aircraft. 















One Man's Figures 


How to Find 
Costs of New 
Business Plane 


HAT does a modern 4-pla 
business airplane cost 

own and operate and how is the cost 
figured? These two questions always 
bring interesting and different a 

swers. The latest answers are fu 

nished by W. McKean White, Jr., 
vice president, White Manufacturing 
Co., Elkhart, Indiana, and for them 
we are grateful to James P. Hanley, 
president, Hanley Air Activities, Inc., 












































Cessna sales and service at Elkhar I 
White Manufacturing’s Cessna 182 \ 
was purchased new on May 26, 1956, 
AMERICA’S FIRST PROPJET AIRLINER, the new Lockheed Electra, made at a cost of $16,000 including —F D 
its first ? ight recently 56 days ahead of schedule. CAA certification is € 4 pe cted —s Mr. W hite flew at a total of 
next Septe mber 30, with deliveries to the first of 11 airlines the same month. — hours during the arst 12 months, G 
He rman R. (Fish) Salmon, Lockheed’s chi f engineering pilot, made the first covering 37,400 miles a oo different \ 
hop and reports the Electra was off in less than 2,000 ft. It cruises over 400 trips, these requiring " days and 56 
mph., has four 3,750-hp. Allison Model 501 propjet engines, is 104.5 ft. long, nights. Average trip — 1,070 omer 
has 99-ft. span and will carry 66 to 98 passengers. Note large 4-blade propellers. in 7 hrs. 45 mins. at 1SS-mph. ground 
Switched to flat pitch after touchdou n, their drag stops Ele ctra short without speed, sega as about he" days, teas De 
‘Sing brakes yn test flying. With Salmon mere Pilot Roy Wimme and Flight age hops being about - hrs. betwee 
Bugincore W. B. Soreuer end L. W. Hellend stops. No instrument flying _ was \, 
Bnei Wieten ) undertaken and less than 5% of the 
trips were changed by weather, al- 
: / though the ship was weathered-in at ro 
Ne Vow outlying cities only three or four . 
times. Only once was it necessary to . 
ALLIED “TILT A DANEEL” leave the airplane and return home 
= Lal by other means. All flying was done 
by an executive of the firm, Mr lo 
© Manufactured ® 15-degree tilt on White. , 
from durable lower instrument He figures total actual operating 
aluminum row. costs for the 12 months were $1,650 . 
© Engraved letters © All warning lights including gas, oil, tie-down fees, en- all 
penal oa gine maintenance, landing fees, ete a 
paint. type. To this he added $1,467 in fixed costs, 
© All holes milled ® Finish as specified exclusive of depreciation but includ- ) 
by customer. ing $1,100 worth of insurance plus -_ 





to instrument 
specifications 





hangar rental and a “few other lessei 
items” of fixed cost. In other words, 
total actual cash spent during the first 
: : re ; year of operations was $3,117,or about 
rhe Allied “Tilt-A-Panel” manufactured by Allied Instru- $11.45 per hour. 
ment Laboratories is designed to replace existing instru- But what about depreciation? To 
ment panels in Aero Commanders from the 520 through sii in ceniiaiin: eitieanen. 
the 680 series as currently manufactured. ae 6 

came up with figures based on what 




















This custom engineered new panel provides The customer is furnished a full size drawing } — , Id have been had he ld 
more legible panel space as required in today’s of the panel in order that he may group the the cost woul ave been nat c sO . 
highly instrumentated aircraft. It can be sup- instruments as desired. All panels shipped are the airplane at the end of the first 
plied as a package unit ready to install, even completely finished and include filled engrav- ie 7? Ve _ 210 ) 
locieding “caalean” ep pend Wailiine as Oe an a ce year. Initial purchase price of $16,00( 
ired by the customer was financed at 5% interest, adding 
As panel requires no fitting to the aircraft, the cus- $800 in interest to make total cost 
tomer may continue to use the plane and install the 212 eas / wat 
new panel at the most convenient time and place. $16,800. Depreciation of 50% for first 
Write today for complete details on the wonderful year was $8,000 and income tax at 
new Allied Instrument Laboratories “Tilt-A-Panel.” 30% on the $8,000 depreciated value 







$2,400 (some corporations 


ALLIED INSTRUMENT LABORATORIES ‘ine’ sass, soho" 


of the airplane, 









AIRCRAFT SALES e SERVICE AIRCRAFT . 

2 $12,500 2 the 

RADIO ‘Phone OLive 45138 INSTRUMENTS aay o at emg soa ye nd of th 
COMPANY 8238 Travelair, Municipal Airport AIRBORNE rst year. 1s gives a 34,000 | be 
COMMUNICATIONS HOUSTON 17, TEXAS ELECTRONICS over the depreciated value. Capita! 


gains tax of 25% on the $4,500 profit 
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UNHEARD OF SPEED 


In 1924, Warrant Officer A. Bonnet of the 
French Army, astonished the aviation world 
by flying at the then unheard of speed of 
278 M.P.H 

This at once became another challenging 
step in the progress of aviation, the course of 
which is marked by successive individual 


AGE AIRPORT NECESSITY IS GIANT VACUUM CLEANER for _ achievements. 





* 


ng ramp and runway debris which would damage jet engines if sucked Another very necessary step in this progress 
air intakes. Here’s Fruchauf Trailer’s big Cole-Vac cleaner, which will was organization of the United States Aircraft 
ip debris in the form of bolts, nuts, gravel, metal tools and scrap and Insurance Group in 1928 to pioneer “aviation 
tems in an 8-ft. swath. It will vacuum-clean 1,000,000 sq. ft. of runway insurance”. This vitally needed stabilizing in- 
ramp per hour. Giant cleaner is shown at Chicago’s Midway Airport. fluence added much to the continued and rapid 


growth of the industry. 
This pioneer ‘U.S. Group”, now grown to 





1,125. With these figures in mind, carrying 4 persons a distance of 1,070 over 60 leading companies, continues to serve 
reakdown for total costs for one miles at about $36.40 per passenge1 the aviation market as it has so dependably 
operation follows: per 1,070 miles of travel by private ior the last quarter century. 
1 purchase $16,000 airplane. The 272 hours cost $19 each. Be sure that you have the prompt service 
- As interesting as they are, however, and lasting security of “U.S. Group” insur- 
? Add 9% Tnance interest SU the cost figures do not indicate the | ance for your every aviation need. Coverage 
$16,800 real value of the White Manufactur- is conveniently arranged 
D t tax saving o1 ing Company’s Cessna 182. “It en- through your own agent or 
f reciatior 2,400 abled me to do twice the work I could broker. 
cost of airplane $14.400 have done otherwise,” says White. “In 
t this way it more than paid its way.” 
. \ apital gains tax , 
ales profit 1,125 UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 
$15,525 ' INCORPORATED 
sal value 12,500 CESSNA S MIDDLE LINE 80 JOHN ST. © NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
3.095 Continued from page 20) 
is Add other fixed costs of January 11-12. These showings have 
; $1,467 reduced by 30 7 been patterned after those in the auto- A K INC 
ax saving % 1,02; mobile industry and are a Cessna inno- ANDRAU AIRP R ’ ° 
al | . : } . - ’ 
; Total fixed costs of airplane $ 4,052 vation in aircraft marketing, having 
: \dd operating costs of been used for the last two years by @ 24 HOUR OPERATION 


~1 G50 re ve hy 4th : 
Y 0 reduced by 1 988 Cessna. Dealers have been supplied 
saving to 155 


2 LIGHTED RUNWAYS — 4714’ 


rage with showcard posters, wall posters, 
! st of airplar onfie : ’ sti . . 
year 8 5ge1 «St Pennants one compine ee See 80-90-100 OCTANE GASOLINE 
for guidance. Cessna is driving hard 
4 These figures were produced to esti- to capture 50% of the utility aircraft LOW FREQ. HOMING BEACON 
, White ‘ mpagpditnigzal —r a industry’s sales during 1958. 269 kc AAP 
fee acy y White ee h so The 1958 Cessna Model 172 was 
eing 0 l Vv ile, rno pians 
ts ade it on a new model in sean introduced recently and the Cessna COMPLETE MAINTENANCE 
d- \ll wrapped up, the 35 trips White 310B, a new version of the twin-engine SERVICE 
us a averaged $145.62 per trip, which }-place light twin, was also recently 
te reasonable for a new airplane innounced. RESTAURANT 
rst 15 MILES DUE WEST OF 
ut HOUSTON 





To | «& nm Welcome — AVIS RENT CARS ON FIELD 
ite You eLeome... AT 


CANAL FOR SMALL SEAPLANES 













old = ° T 
= er MUNICIPAL AIR PORT mepedreabii 
00 (MOUNT HOPE) ONTARIO, CANADA HELENE B. WOLFF 
ing o> RUNWAYS Owner & Mgr. 
a " 06-24... . 6000’ x 150’ 
"a 11-29... . 5188’ x 150’ 
a 16-34... . 3100’ x 150’ 
yns If you are planning Canadian 
lue 1} ——— —— are ag 
ingusfries serve ou om 
vas plete inteuenelien on the air 
‘ or an industrial o r 
7 ; - eaittes “dl ae oie 
oft Gasoline-Oit- Storage 
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First in Satety! First in Comfort 
First in Pilot's Choice 

The modern method of simulated instrument 

flight for training and maintaining proficiency 
$15.00 at your Airport or 


FRANCIS AVIATION 
Lansing, Michigan 




































Pompano Beach Airport FOR SALE: DeHavilland Dove — nine 
REPOSSESSIONS Quickest, Easiest Access to (9) passenger airline seating — all- 
all points between Palm Beach-Miami weather radio pos surface and _— de- 
SAVE ON COMMANDERS, : 4 icing — low time Mk 2 engines — 
310°S, BEECHES, ETC. Complete Business Aircraft excellent condition — $56,500. Or 
Services will trade on good all-weather Beech 
Good buys, Be tending Goce 96 Se. ine Serclen D-18 plus cash. Dept. T, Flight Maga- 

or you just assume payments No Traffic. 80-91-100 Octane zine, Box 750, Dallas 21, Texas. 











Four 4000’ x 150’ hard surface runways 


AIRCRAFT FINANCE, 122.8 Unicom — Night Lighting 

































>. . 
Airport Next to Ai 
INC. On the Airp rport - 
Golf—18 hole course Excellent Lambert Field 
Clubhouse, lounge accommodations ‘sth 
Phone EM 6-5509 Box 5306 Restaurant Hillsboro Lighthouse pA es 
Denver !7, Colo Swimming Pool Deep sea fishing rshing 1- 
, : , Showers and lockers Yacht Basins ~ m 
Car rental Ocean Beaches $1 ,000,000 in Active Parts for 
Amphibian charter ° ° 
98 inetd aeaaiiaaiies Executive Aircraft 
All facilities for , 
airframe, engine, radio, electronic Douglas Airframe Parts Pratt & Whitney 
Inquire how you can earn $1,650 per maintenance, conversion, overhaul Beechcraft Engine Parts Continenta 
: Lockheed Standard Parts Wright 
month as a manager with only $500 by 
‘ , e . W A.R.C Sperr Accessories 
invested. Write Humanics Institute, Remmert- erner ee ' 
of Florida, Inc. Bendix R.C.A nstrements 
Collins Wilcox De-icers, Tires 








Box 205, Urbana, III 






AIREX Service 












EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT « Quick, sot 
isfying results in buying or selling executive 
planes from large multi-engine thru Bonanzos. 


F Beautiful Beech D18-S. 
Phone, wire or air mail Executive Transport 


1000 hrs. just completed. Hydro. props, en- 
gines, accessories overhauled by Southwest / —- weg mnt 
Airmotive. Custom Instrument Panel; gauges Sf} f] eee 7 ° 
IR T ir ft 
Ah JOHNSON AIR INTERES Aircra 


overhauled. New E18 biue and white paint 














Racine, Wisconsin 





















































job and baggage compartment. Air stair 
door; decorator interior; accordion cockpit All Models — New and Used 
doors; oxygen installation. Uses either 4 ‘ 
chairs and bar/head or sofa and 3 chairs We can save you time and money 
P&W crankshaft bulletin accomplished both Sal Pp r Trad 
engines ARCI5D omni, 121. transmitter, NON -BREAKASBL Ez oo rocurement —— ‘races 
Narco Sapphire 360 channel transceiver, . Leases — Finances 
VOA3 omni, ADF, ILS, Glideslope, Marker TETRALITE y 
Beacon and Speaker Amplifier. $75,000.00 4 ° ° 
C18 or light twin accepted in trade SPARK PLUG TERMINAL SLEEVES [Ze Ri Welsch Aviation Company 
FOR THREADED OR 18 '5 + 729 
MUSTANG AVIATION INC. STANDARD LEADS = oO Saet Ged Sheet, Sats 
- New York 17, New York, MUrray Hill 7-5884 
J. O. Womack, P. O. Box 7172 J. E MENAUGH COMPANY ra | 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas Te tie a, ee ee AA APPROVED 














immediate Delivery 


$500,000.00 CASH a nek aoe 


PRATT & WHITNEY WRIGHT 







FOR AIRPLANES R1830 R1820 
We'll spend this each month for clean light twins and noes - “34340 







single engine or complete dealers stocks new or used. 
We pick up — no red tape. Lycoming — Continental 
and our most popular DC-3 engine 


VEST AIRCRAFT CO. Super-92 
EMpire 6-2663 ENGINE WORKS 


Denver 17, Colo. Lambert Field INC. St. Louis, Mo. 


— 












Box 5306 



































Come Visit Our New Hangar 


Pompano Beach, Florida, 
Airport by Hillsboro Lighthouse 


No Landing Fee 


No Traffic 


—furnishing full maintenance, conversion, inspection and overhauls for private busi- 
ness operated DC-3, C47, Lodestar, and D18S, with complete installation and service 
of radar, radio, autopilots, electronics, etc. 24 hour line service, SHELL 80, 91 and 
100 octane gasoline. Extensive recreational facilities on and next to airport—swim- 
ming, fishing, goliing, boating, restaurant, showers, etc. 


Executive Aircraft for Immediate Delivery—See them at Pompano Beach 
Deluxe Super 92 DC-3 Custom 18 


New ship guarantee on airframe, 800-hour 
guarantee on engines. Completely disassem- 
bled and rebuilt. Luxurious interior, with all 
large cabin and picture windows. Lightweight 
landing gear doors, Collins and Bendix execu- 
tive radio, many extras. Today's fastest and 
quietest DC-3, 210 miles per hour. 


Aero Commander 


Trade in on DC-3. Excellent condition. Your 
choice of radio complement — Sperry, Col- 
lins, etc. 


C18 Beechcraft 


Trade in on Custom 18. Choice of hydromatic 
or constant props, choice of excellent Sperry 
and Collins radio. 


New ship guarantee on freshly overhauled air- 
frame, 800-hr. guarantee on engines. Painted 
exterior, de-icers, radome, large cabin win- 
dows, enlarged interior, modified front bulk- 
head, lavatory, snack bar, special seats. Dual 
instrumentation, autopilot, Sperry H5 horizon 
and C2 gyrosyn compass, Collins 51R omni 
with 51V glide scope, isolation amplifier, dual 
speakers, many extras. 


Freshly overhauled airframe, props, and en- 
gines (with crankshaft modification), new in- 
terior, new exterior paint. Lightweight, late 
model. Omni, VHF, ADF, etc. 


Also To Your Own Order 


Super 92 DC-3 


Nearing completion as deluxe Super 92 DC-3 
to our own specifications, but still early 
enough in work to incorporate some of your 
own custom requirements. Will have all large 
windows, wath disassembly and overhaul, 
new ship guarantee, 800-hour engine guaran- 
tee. 


Now in early stages of overhaul, ready for 
your own specifications. On display in Pom- 
pano Beach. 


Low Time C47s 


A new one each month. They are now in vari- 
ous stages of disassembly, overhaul, and con- 
version at our four conversion centers in St. 
Louis, Toledo, McBride, and Pompano, and 
can be completed with many of your own 
modifications, with choice of engines, radio 
and electronic equipment, and airframe re- 
finement. On display in St. Louis, Toledo, and 
Pompano Beach. 


Inc. of Inc. of 


ST. LOUIS TOLEDO 


Inc. of 
FLORIDA 


ambert Field Express Airport Pompano Beach 
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On the south side of MINNEAPOLIS’ WOLD CHAMBERLAIN 
FIELD, Minnesota Airmotive provides complete, CAA-approved, 
fixed base facilities for private, corporate and government aircraft 
Inspections (up to 8,000 hours), maintenance, engineering, conver- 
sions and repairs, plus contract work for the Air Materiel Command, 





“Our 24-hour standby service is welcomed and used by 
executive fiyers from all parts of the country. And when 
we get into complete overhauls we see engines as their 
owners never see them—inside out. We see the condition 
of valves, pistons and other vital parts. And we recom- 
mend Texaco lubricants because they give our customers 
the preventive protection they can count on.” 

Minnesota Airmotive is not the only one that feels this 
way about Texaco. 


During the last twenty-two years more sched- 
uled revenue airline miles in the United States 
have been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil than with all other brands combined. 
Let a Texaco Aviation Representative explain the many 
customer advantages that the Texaco lubricant line offers 


“Texaco lubricants are a big step toward 
effective preventive maintenance’ 


~says Wynn Cronje, General Manager 
Minnesota Airmotive, Inc., Minneapolis 


=<" 






Army and Navy, are all part of Minnesota's superb set-up. Even 
though Minnesota Airmotive distributes practically all brands of 
plane parts, it recommends only one brand of petroleum, Texaco; 
and for good reason— Texaco Lubricants are a big step toward 
effective preventive maintenance. 
















fixed base operators. Just call the nearest of the more 
than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States 

or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN... Metropolitan Opera Radio Broadcasts Every Saturday Afternoon 








LUBRICANTS AND FUELS FOR 
THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 






